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Leading 
publishers and 


book manufacturers 


ction bottlenecks 


with Crown Paperboard. From carefully screened 


eliminate 


raw materials to final delivery in our trailer trucks, 
Crown’s unerring controls guarantee rigid, high quality cover 
board of uniform thickness manufactured to each customer’s specifications. 
In addition, Crown offers accurate square cut slitting and/or 
grooving at a nominal cost. It’s these customized methods 
and service that eliminate production headaches. 
For cover board that bonds smoothly 

at high speed, call Crown. 
Check your casemaking 


casualties. 


CRO WN 


Paperboard Co., Inc. 


tos 
Vly ly 


Delaware Avenue and Tasker Street 
Philadelphia 48, Penna. 
Phone: DEwey 4-1700 
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Ben Franklin’s common sense is still worth 
following. Just as the loss of a horseshoe 
nail* started a train of events that ended in 
the loss of a kingdom, so can any inferior 
operation in binding end in the loss of a 
customer. It simply isn’t worth taking a 
chance. Since developing the first successful 
machines for book sewing in 1879, Smyth 
has built and sold more book sewers than 
any company in the world. With Smyth 
sewn books you are sure the book will open 
easily, lie flat, and stand up under long and 
hard usage. Smyth sewing is common sense 
and very good customer insurance. Won’t 
you let our agents tell you the advantages of 
the Smyth Models No. 12 or No. 18 Sewing 
Machines? 


*Interestingly enough, almost all the horseshoe nails 
used in the country today are made by a good friend 
and old Hartford neighbor of ours, The Capewell 
Manufacturing Company. 





SOLD BY 


Ee. C. FULLER CO. 
New York, 28 Reade Street; 
Chicago, 720 So. Dearborn Street 


SMYTH-HORNE LTD. 
London, England 
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MANUFACTURING CO., BLOOMFIELD, CONN., U.S.A. 
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THE #6A BUILDING-IN MACHINE 


Tested and Proven 
the Best Seller on the Market 






















The highest QUALITY books produced by building-in process due to 


Heavier Fixed Platens |! 
Extremely rigid carriage 


Less down time and maintenance due to— 
Controls on Pedalstol stand 
Modified version of #6 which has been tested in over 25 
installations 


Crawley designed and manufactured leak-proof cylinders. 


Machine built with customers choice of feed-in 
and type of discharge at no additional cost. 


CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY COMPANY 


328 KETURAH STREET NEWPORT, KENTUCKY COlonial 1-8228 
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a size 
for every 
need 
fast 
accurate 


LAWSON 


PACEMAKER 
Hydraulic 


Clamp Cutters 






LAWSON PACEMAKERS cut paper quickly, ac- 
curately, economically. 20% heavier and nearly 
50% faster knife speed—size for size—than most 
others... true two-end knife action...rigid 3-point 
knife bar support...strong, gentle cushioned clamp- 
ing...614" knife opening...optional Electronic 
Spacer (.002” accuracy!) and flexible Contour 


Clamp. See your size in action ! 
MAG 


THE LAWSON COMPANY 


Division of Miehie-Goss-Dexter, inc. 


Chicago 8, Illinois 
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dealing with The Davey Company is like hayj 





As an example—you would always have on hand a 
supply of the “blanks” you most frequently need. 


You would always have available whatever sizes of 
binders board you needed—whenever you needed them. 
The Davey Company will perform this very 
service for you. 


We can stock the “blanks” you use—in any quantity 
you wish—and get them to you when you want to 
use them... in almost every case the very next day. 


When you add the many facets of Davey service to 
the unbeatable quality of Davey Board you know why 
dealing with The Davey Company is even better 
than having your own mill. 

lf you publish, print or bind—you’re always right 
when you specify Davey Board. 


* . “ on ecg SOLO BOARD 
Distributors in all principal cities cmt 


Y 
REO LABEL 


THE DAWV E Yeoomranv 


164 LAIDLAW AVENUE. JERSEY CITY 8. NEW JERSEY 
MILLS AT: AURORA, ILL. © DOWNINGTOWN, PA. © JERSEY CITY. N. J. 
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MONOTYPE ADVANTAGES 

A Monotype installation, even of only 
one caster and one keyboard,. offers 
immediate and complete independence 
of keyboarding and casting, states 
James Poole, The Monotype Corp., 
Great Britain. 

Minor corrections are carried out by 
hand—still the best and quickest way 
of doing them, is his belief. The key- 
board operator can produce his spools 
without any interruption other than 
occasioned by heavy author’s correc- 
tions, new copy, or his own mistakes. 
Meantime the caster, working inde- 
pendently, produces an unlimited and 
entirely uninterrupted flow of type. 

Depending on the nature of the work, 
the keyboard man may overtake the 
caster, or vice versa. If the overlap- 
ping is temporary, it can easily be made 
good. If it tends to become permanent 
as, for instance, where heavy statistical 
mathematical work is involved, then 
the flexibility of having two separate 
units immediately becomes apparent, 
as only the keyboard section need be 


increased to cope. 
The Australasian Printer 


DELAYS PLAGUING 
GERMAN BOOKBINDERS 


Lengthening delays in delivery are 
causing some concern among West 
German bookbinders. While at the be- 
ginning of 1960 machinery and ma- 
terials ordered from factories were de- 
livered with very little delay, the sit- 
uation has now suddenly changed and 
long delays are extending over a wide 
range of articles. 

Bookbinders were advised to take ex- 
tended delays into account when ac- 
cepting orders from their customers. 


Allgemeiner Anzeiger Fur Buchbindereien 


TRANSLATED BOOKS BOOST 
MEXICAN PRINTING 


Mexican printers are receiving a wel- 
come’ boost to their business through 
the publication of translated technical 
books by the International Cooperation 
Administration. Primarily, the aim of 
the organization’s work is to break 
down the technical information barrier 
in Latin-American countries. 

Mexican printers and job plants do 
the printing of books and pamphlets 
on contract to the ICA. In the case of 
books, the Mexican publishing houses 
take over the job entirely on the basis 
of a guaranteed volume of purchases 
by the Technical Aids. Center of the 
ICA. At the present time between 300 
to 350 new book titles, manuals and 
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pamphlets are being translated and 
published in the Spanish language. 
Printing World 


CLEAN COPY 

FOR TYPESETTERS 

To give a slovenly-prepared, illegible 
manuscript to a composing machine op- 
erator is an uneconomical approach to 
the typesetting process, since one of the 
consequences of this laissez-faire policy 
will inevitably be inflated production 
times occasioned by stoppages due to 
indecipherable or inconsistent copy. 

The foolishness of endeavoring to 
create order out of chaos after the type 
has been set is obvious, and copy prepa- 
ration is the only sure way of obviating 
this waste. 

Where bad copy is supplied by the 
customer it is generally considered im- 
politic to return the manuscript for 
more careful presentation, so the print- 
er must carry out the work if he wishes 
to overcome the production delays cre- 
ated by a sloppy manuscript. 

Print in Britain 


JAPANESE BOOK EXHIBITION 


The Third International Book Exhibi- 
tion will be held in Tokyo, Japan, from 
April 11-16th. In 1959, the second book 
exhibition attracted more than 125,000 
persons. Some 1,000 publishers from 
23 countries participated. 

Publishers who are unable to come 
to Tokyo and who have’ no agent or 
representative there can _ participate 
without personal attendance. The ex- 
hibitor can send his books to Tokyo 
where all arrangements for display and 
sales service will be made by the man- 
agement. 


SOVIET DESIGNERS 
FACE MAJOR TASK 


The Russian printing machinery indus- 
try research institutes are faced with a 
major task. They have to develop by 
1965 some 130 types of new machines 
and prepare them for mass production. 

The basic processes of the industry 
must be mechanized and automated. 
The new equipment must be made 
available by the new factories such as 
the special works for bookbinding 
equipment at Pskov and Rybinsk and 
the modernized printing machinery 
works at Leningrad, Rybinsk, Odessa, 
Yeisk and Kiev. 

At present, the equipment of the ma- 
jority of printing works is obsolete, the 
journal says. This hampers any further 
rise in productivity. Additionally, it 
was said that apparently not enough 
care is devoted to the printing machin- 
ery industry, and calls for speedy -ac- 
tion. 

Industrial & Economic Gazette 
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RUBBER PLATE WEAR 


When rubber plates were first used for 
paperback production, hard edges would 
develop after relatively few impressions, 
and new plates had to be molded at fre- 
quent intervals. As plates and presses 
improved, chafing and edge wear were 
reduced to the point where runs could 
be longer. 

Additional improvement was realized 
through the use of the English system, 
where the web was driven in against 
plates, not pulled through, and with the 
adjustment of pressure between plates 
and impression cylinder, calibrated to a 
fine degree. 

The driven web eliminated a great 
deal of the edge wear and linting of pa- 
per that was prevailing before. The fine 
calibration created a light kiss impres- 
sion which improved printing quality 
and prevented squashing type and dis- 
tortion of type. Both of these improve- 
ments were predicated upon a more 
careful grinding and calibration of the 
rubber plate than had been previously 


possible. 
Share Your Knowledge Review 


BASIC SIZE AND BASIS WEIGHT 
Much confusion has been created by 
using the terms “basic” and “basis” 
interchangeably when referring to pa- 
per sizes and weights. The Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry offers this explanation: 

The term basic size is defined as “a 
certain sheet size recognized by buyers 
and sellers as the one upon which its 
basis weight is to be figured.” 

Thus, papers have “basic sizes” and 
“basis weights.” The basic size of book 
paper is 25 x 38”. The basis weights of 
uncoated book papers generally range 
from 30 pounds to 100 pounds. When 
we specify 25-38” -70, we imply a basic 
book paper size and a 70-pound basis 
weight. This 70 pounds designates the 
actual weight of 500 sheets 25x38”. 


The American Pressman 


+] 


MODERN TREATMENT URGED 
FOR CHURCH TYPOGRAPHY 


The greatest care should be taken in 
the choice of type faces in church print- 
ing. Generally unsuitable are most of 
the faces used in advertising today: 
the gothics, Clarendons, square-serifs, 
and brush scripts, among others. A 
spirit of warm humanity can be ex- 
pressed through the ‘use of traditional 
type faces, such as Garamond, Caslon 


and Baskerville. 
Inland & Amer. Ptr. & Lithog. 
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THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
are bound in 






LITHITE RIVERSIDE 


C-group, pyroxylin impregnated book cloth 


The latest edition of this famous series has an attractive new 
format with colorful bindings. The handsome texture of Colum- 
bia’s Lithite is especially adaptable for the offset printing of the 
bindings. 





Published by L. W. Singer Company, Inc. 
A DIVISION OF RANDOM HOUSE 


Books designed by Stefan Salter 
Illustrated by Guy Brown Wiser Associates 
Covers printed and bound by The Cuneo Press of New England, Inc. 











THE : Y Ye MILLS, INC. Syracuse 1, New York 


NEW YORK: 101 Park Avenue, New York 17 * BOSTON: 28 Main Street, Medford, Mass. * LOS ANGELES: 2626 Lacy Street, Los Angeles 31 
CHICAGO: 320 West Ohio Street, Chicggo 10 * PHILADELPHIA: 237 Lancaster Avenue, Devon, Pehn. Manufacturers of Bookbinding, Label, 
Tag, Sign, Hinge, Insulating Base, Semi-conductive and Laminating Cloths; Gumming and Rubber Holland; Pyroxylin, Vinyl! Coated and other 
industrial Fabrics; Custom Dyeing and Finishing. Lattiswood products, Columbia-matic and Full Frame Aluminum Window Screens, Fabric 
Folding Doors. 
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Mead book publishing papers are sheet-built to rigid 





specifications... § the best of fibers and fillers... 


advanced 


quality control... backed by 115 years of dependable service 


You get more from Mead... 


the moving force in paper and packaging 
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A SUBSIDIARY OF THE MEAD CORPORATION 
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The General Tire & Rubber Company 


Sommers Plastics Products Company 
announce a 
streamlined 
marketing 
arrangement 
to provide 
fast delwery of 
vinyl sheeting 


Shipments of vinyl sheeting manufactured by The General Tire & Rubber Company and previously 
distributed by Sommers Plastics Products Company, are now available on a direct mill basis, 
with orders being filled from factory warehouses at Toledo, Ohio and Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
The sheeting, formerly marketed under the Resproid name, will now be known as Tolex VS. 


Sommers Plastics Products Company will serve as the manufacturer’s representative for 
Tolex VS and all other General bookbinding materials in the metropolitan New York area. In 
other sections of the country, Tolex VS will be available through sales offices of The General 
Tire & Rubber Company’s plastics divisions. 


A PRODUCT OF 


GENERAL 


The General Tire 
& Rubber Company 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY « Textileather Division Toledo 3, Ohio 


SOMMERS PLASTICS PRODUCTS COMPANY -« East Rutherford Industrial Park, East Rutherford, N. J. 
New York Sales Office: 330 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. - 
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A) COSTS GO DOWN 
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. . . When a new Sheridan Accu-Shear 3-knife trimmer is added to binding 
and covering line. Now the entire gathering-binding-covering-trimming se- 
quence can be integrated into one continuous operation! 


Accu-Shear trimmers are being used successfully in both edition and publi- 
cation plants, eliminating excess material handling and storage, speeding 
up delivery schedules . . . cutting costs! Quality has been more than 
satisfactory. 


The standard Accu-Shear has a capacity of 13%” thickness in sizes to 17% 
x 114%” trimmed, at speeds up to 100 cuts/minute. A 2” capacity model 
is available. 


For even greater production economy, the Accu-Shear can be connected 
to a Sheridan-Taylor automatic counter-stacker, eliminating manual 
counting and piling. 


~--~/ SHERIDAN 


T.W. & C.B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 
220 Church St., New York 13, N. Y. 


PRODUCT OF 125 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 1835-1960 
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UPPORT... 


FOR A PROFITABLE 


BOOKBINDING OPERATION © cldang (Corlicel 


Belding backs you with a thread 


for every purpose, a quality 
thread that eliminates down- 
time and reduces operating 
costs. Belding’s NYMO® mono- 
cord, silk, cotton or linen gives 
you a competitive edge that will 


help you yield greater profits. 


@NYMO— Registered Trademark for Belding Nylon Monocord 
BELDING CORTICELLI, 1407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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the 


UNI-MARK 
family tree 

of book cover 
materials 


For all books in constant use: ENCYCLOPEDIAS @ BIBLES @ DICTIONARIES @ ATLASES e@ BINDERS @ ANNUALS @ ALBUMS e@ DIARIES ¢ DIPLOMA COVERS 


FEBRUARY, 1961 


Fab-Lea - Unihyde 
Univin + Unifiex 
Unikratt - Unicote 
Choose from the family of UNI-MARK 
products...attractive, durable, easily 
worked book cover materials ...for every 
binding job, to meet every specification 


and in every price range. 


FREE WORKING SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


UNI-MARK, INC. 


169 “A” Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 
New York: 23 East 26th Street 
Chicago: 5875 North Lincoln Avenue 








SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. adds its name to the growing list of publishers who use Vinyl ‘‘PX’’ Cloth with this handsomely bound textbook, ‘‘Wide, Wide 
World’’, printed by Mid-City Lithographers, Inc., Chicago; finished by Paper Converting and Finishing Co., Chicago; binding by L. H. Jenkins Inc., Richmond, Va. 


It’s clear, crisp, colorful-it’s vinyl PX° cloth 


Standards and Specifications for textbooks. For in- 
formation and samples, write: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Division, Depart- 


ment BP-2, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
*Reg.-U.S. Pat. Off. 


Count on sparkling clarity of print, design, and 
colors with De Pont vinyl-impregnated ““PX”’* cloth. 
Its snow-wmite surface is uniform . . . gives a better 
lay of ink, superior adhesion, Durable, too. Vinyl 
“PX” cloth is ten times more scrub-resistant than 
pyroxylin materials of the same grade . . . can take 
roughest service. It meets Commercial Standard CS- 
57-40 and the Official Minimum Manufacturing 


12 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


- «+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY REG. Vy. 5. PAT.OFF. 
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> “THIS NEW GLUING-UP 
> RESIN IS REALLY VERSATILE 
> AND ITS COMPATIBLE : 
; WITH ANIMAL GLUE” 





‘*‘Our new cold resin glue can be used on 
all gluing-up machines—also hand 
gluing-up. It dries to a permanently 
flexible film in a matter of seconds and 
you still get a firm backbone—with 

no swell or splits. Ready for rounding and 
forwarding immediately. Animal flexible 
glues hold tightly to this resin. 

*‘As an M-P Technical Service Man, I 
could recite feature after feature of our 
new development. But, you can get all the 
specifications and properties by writing 
to us. 

“Don’t forget that we make ail types 
of glues for the bindery —including 
casing-in pastes for the new building-in 
machines and the new fast drying joint 
resins. 








“Write or give me a call on your next 
adhesive job. In New York City, 630 West 
51st Street, phone JUdson 2-3790. In 
Chicago, 1770 Canalport Avenue, phone 
CAnal 6-2219.” 








r in- 

t de MORNINGSTAR-PAISLEY 
part- 

> Offices in 28 principal cities from coast-to-coast. In Canada: Morningstar-Paisiey of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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Abe Lincoln’s re-election was postered 

on some of the first paper produced by the P. H. Glatfelter Company. 
One ton a day was the production then — within sound, 

when the wind was right, of the guns at Gettysburg. 

Many of the latest books on Lincoln 

also were printed on Glatfelter paper — 

today one of the great suppliers 

of quality printing and book publishing papers. 


SPRING GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


GLATFELTER PAPERS 


GLATFELTER BOOK PUBLISHING PAPERS ARE DISTRIBUTED BY PERKINS & SQUIER, 225 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1 4 


BOOK PRODUCTION® 





TOLEX. 


ONE GREAT NAME IN VINYL 
now with four great covers 


NEWS FOR THE BOOKBINDING AND PUBLISHING FIELDS! 


Get the full story about each of these Tolex covers on succeeding 
pages of this magazine => 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Textileather Division - Toledo 3, Ohio 


From the makers of <a 














and we're proud of it! 


Peerless has served their needs, their whims throughout the 
years . . . and we've made them happy with the results. 

... Sure they're “lifers” .. . have stuck by us through 

thick and thin . . . and we’re proud to have them as our friends 
and customers. 

Join our PEERLESS “chain gang” . . . you'll be happy you did. 
Our leaf and equipment are the only “long sentence” 


we'll impose upon you. 
ag ee) ee) Nh 


DIVISION OF HOWE SOUND COMPANY 
4513 New York Ave., ° Union City, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES: BOSTON + CHICAGO 
REPRESENTATIVES: ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO « LOUISVILLE * MONTREAL ¢ LONDON. ENC. 
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rOLEerx 


SUPPORTED VINYL 


steps in to solve your problems on case-bound covers 


Leading manufacturers who specialize in industrial catalogs, case-bound books and binders 


use Tolex supported vinyl fabric for rich-looking, long-lasting covers. Tolex resists abrasion, takes A PRODUCT OF 


unlimited flexing without cracking or peeling, foil stamps beautifully and can be used in automatic GENERAL 


Pha ey atc 
casing equipment. Even with all these advantages, the cost of Tolex S is comparable to that of 


pyroxylin. Write now for samples. From the makers of << 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY « Textileather Division + Toledo 3, Ohio 














BRIGHTEN LEAF... 


The standard in the trade! 


Look for this 
Trademark 


QUALITY, so consistent in lustre, coverage, release, ad- 


hesion and long life, that bookbinders still hold it in top 
demand. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR A SAMPLE ROLL 


a product of 


GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, WALSH, Inc. 


50 East 21st St., New York 10 17-19 East Hubbard St., Chicago 11 








VINYL SHEETING 


for heat-sealed bookbinding. It's a perfect choice for loose-leaf binders and 


similar applications. Tolex vinyl sheeting strips clean, seals airtight, and retains its smooth, durable 


surface for years, withstanding unlimited flexing without a crack or chip. And when the job calls for 


a cover that’s easy to print, foil stamp, silk-screen, emboss or applique, the obvious selection is 


Tolex VS. Write now for samples. From the makers of en 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY « Textileather Division « Toledo 3, Ohio 
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He’s in the 
Key Spot 


TO ASSIST 


Ht 
Ted in LE G A 
E, sal . Bi ; 
e TRAC 
*YOUR DISTRIBUTOR represents strength “down the middle.” He’s ¢ 
in a strategic spot to help you buy to best advantage. He teams up with 3 EE 
you and your suppliers to relay timely information on products and to See 
advise you what and when to purchase to get the most for your money. REGULAR => 


He’s quality conscious, too—which is why, among other things, he 
offers you Kendall Supers. He knows what their uniform weave and 
finish, their careful slitting and convenient put-up can mean to you. 
Order through him . . . you'll like the way he does business. 


KENDALL Supers eonaes 
® ™ KENDALL come 


€ 
€ 
> 


Textile Division 
111 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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SEMI-RIGID VINYL 


increases the durability and eye appeal of your flush-cut binder work 


You can count on brand new Tolex semi-rigid vinyl to stand up under rough use, and to stay clean and fresh 
looking, even under constant handling. It’s a pleasure to work with, too: scores easily, takes gold stamping, 


silkscreen, embossing or applique. Search all you want for material for your flush-cut binder work, you won’t 


find a better choice than new Tolex SR. Write now for samples. | From the makers of << 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY « Textileather Division » Toledo 3, Ohio 
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MAKERS 


DAY IN & 
DAY OUT 
EMINWAY 


. ,) $8 BE 
eh Colorful & Beautiful 


NYLSEW’ | PLASTICO 


‘ (exclusive arch design) 
weanemereivgie BINDINGS 


Nylon Thread & EQUIPMENT 


GIVES SIGNATURES MORE STRENGTH + 


LESS BULK - TIGHTER BINDINGS! MODEL 27 
POWER PUNCHER 


Noother thread has more abrasion resistance and 

? MODEL 27 
and greater strength than revolutionary FOOT-POWER 
NYLSEW UNISET Nylon Thread. In addition BINDER 


—it is stronger per gauge than cotton...cuts 





down smashing...gives less bulk and*pro- 


duces tighter bindings. What more could you 7 Proved by thousands of 


ask of a bookbinding thread! binders and publishers 

coast to coast! 4 
NYLSEW UNISET Nylon Thread also gives Exclusive double shearing action, —~ 
permits dies to punch paper pro- 


i gressively from left to right, 
more yards per pound than ordinary thread oe rot dit ob ce eel 


a j ! cleaner, adds extra life and dur- 
... keeps breaks down—production up! Why hibiy te dies rode poh 


not make your own tests. Write or cro presentations, portfolios, and 
i a books of all kinds, lie flat in 


perfect alignment regardless of 
thickness, withstand long use. Rich 


) lors give sparkling 
CHV) See 


phone today for free samples. 


eye-appealing appearance. 
SEAMS BETTER BECAUSE IT IS BETTER And these fast-working, simple binding machines 
mean extra profits for you! 


7 : " AY A , : yr | Write for the full profit story now! 4 
MANUFACTURING company FULL 


BOO Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New Y: 
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*Trademark for DuPont’s polyester fiber Dept. BP, 732 Sherman St., Chicago 5, it, 
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OLE 


RIGID SHEETING 


unfolds new horizons in edition DINING. think of the possibilities 


shatterproof Tolex rigid sheeting unfolds! This one material replaces the inside cover lining and 
stiffener. . .can be heat-sealed to vinyl sheeting cover stock and bonded with conventional adhesives to 
other covers or end sheets. It won’t tear; wipes clean with a damp cloth; can be printed in offset or 


letterpress (full color, black and white, line or halftone). Look to Tolex R as an exciting answer to 


old bugaboos of edition binding. Write today for samples. From the makers of a 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY « Textileather Division - Toledo 3, Ohio 
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READERS WRITE 


Publishing Production Aids 
“  _ . likedl it very much—especially 
the comparative cloth chart. I find this 
has brought everything up to date.” 
MICHAEL SUPPES 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
. one of the best issues of BP 
Pve ever read. We'll probably be order- 
ing more copies of Publishing Pro- 
duction Aids for our entire staff, as my 
single copy isnit gpough.” 
"GERALD SCANLON 
Prentice-Hall 


“ce 


“P’ve found it most useful and full of 
the sort of information one usually has 
to dig for in many places. It also seems 
to be far more comprehensive than last 
year’s. 

Mrs. ELLANe Hoose 
Hawthorne Books 


A. Thank you for your com- 
ments. “Publishing Production Aids” 
is now available as a separate publica- 
tion ($1.50) and it will be an annual 
feature in Book PropucTion Magazine. 
PPA has become the recognized text- 
book on publishing production methods, 
and as a directory of sources and infor- 
mation on production operations. 


YOUR specifications 


Pip tit 


followed to the letter... 


er, S 


Villburn Board 


8) 


©) aqate 


MILLBURN BOARD COMPANY 


ey * 


NEWARK BOXBOARD COMPANY 


Missing bookshelf 


Q. I shall be glad if you will 
send me the complete editorial treat. 
ment of “The Case of the Missing 
Bookshelf,” and excerpts from Vance 
Packard’s remarks. I am also inter. 
ested in the book referred to by editor 
Daniel N. Fischel of Dodge Books and 
if you could get Mr. Fischel to send ~ 
me a copy I shall be glad to remit the 
cost. May I say that your monthly is 


always read here with great interest, ™ 


I do not know how many subscribers 
you have in this country but the writer 
always finds it very stimulating and | 
packed with interest. e 
H. W. Gricssy 
Odhams Press Ltd 
Book Department 
London, England 
A. Tear sheets of all articles re. 
quested have been sent. Regarding the 
request for Mr. Fischel’s publication: 
it seems he was not referring to any 
specific book, but probably to any one 
of Dodge’s numerous titles in the archi- 
tecture and construction field. If you 
write directly to Mr. Fischel, F. W. 
Dodge Corp., 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., stating the source of 
your interest, we’re sure he could rec- 
ommend specific titles to you. 


Instruction Manuals 
Q. I recently purchased a fold- 
ing machine, and not one printed word 
of instruction or lubrication chart ar- 
rived with the machine. The same situ- 
ation was encountered when I bought % 
a stitcher, and an imported paper cutter” 
and glueing machine. 
As you very well emphasized in the ~ 


past few years the great importance of © 
plant layout, proper traffic and mate- ~ 
rials handling equipment, may we sug- © 


gest that you research the problem of © 
adjustment and maintenance of ma ~ 
chinery? An unnecessary machine © 
breakdown for lack of maintenance or © 


lack of proper and common adjustment + 
can make or break any profit on the © 


job. E 
M. M. Vass, BooKBINDER © 
Rockford, Illinois . 
A. The problem you have out © 
lined is a common one and we have © 
long urged machinery manufacturers to ~ 
develop their training and maintenance | 
manuals and instruction systems im © 
more detail. From time to time we | 
have published instruction, lubrication, 
maintenance, and service data, and 
would welcome comments from our 
reader sregarding the advisability of 
additional material of this sort as @ 
regular feature in BP. 


Supplies Wanted 


Q. We are interested in obtaining © 


information about the Vale Automatic © 
(Continued on page 29) S 
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Side Binding Keystone of the Dexter side binding line is is fixed—they do 
the versatile Arm Gatherer. Geared speeds up to 130 then move to a 
cycles per minute...single sheets or multi-page signa- ient one-side ad 
tures. Unique short arm, stripper finger design for un- Or gathered 
matched accuracy. Built in 4-pocket units...up to 48 or Binder where ba 
more pockets. Operates in-line with a wide range of sives and cover 


binding equipment. 


An automatic 


Gathered work can proceed automatically to a one- or complete an in- 
two-up Dexter Side Wire Stitcher. Position of wire spools cations can be ti 


The McCain Side Sewing Machine 
assures extra book strength and 
long life...meets the most rigid 
state specifications. Fast, easy 
operation on books from 3/16 to 
2” thick, 54% to 15” long and 4 to 
11” in width. 


backlining 


Dexter’s Backliner and Head- 
bander handles widest range of 
work...from 3 to 14” long and % 
to 4” thick...widths from 3” up. 
Rated at 40 feet/minute...all 
operations while books are mov- 
ing...air filled rubber rollers for 
beadless gluing. Low cost, too. 





exter side binding line is 
ared speeds up to 130 
ets or multi-page signa- 
per finger design for un- 
pocket units...up to 48 or 
e with a wide range of 


is fixed—they do not reciprocate with the carriage. Books 
then move to a Dexter Covering Machine, with conven- 
ient one-side adjustment. 

Or gathered work can proceed into a Dexter Perfect 
Binder where backs are cut and roughened and adhe- 
sives and covers applied in one continuous operation. 

An automatic McCain 3-Knife Trimmer can be used to 
complete an in-line operation. Or lifts of books or publi- 
cations can be trimmed on the Lawson Rapid Trimmer. 


utomatically to a one- or 
r. Position of wire spools 





backlining 


Dexter’s Backliner and Head- 
bander handles widest range of 
work...from 3 to 14” long and 4% 
to 4” thick...widths from 3” up. 
Rated at 40 feet/minute...all 
operations while books are mov- 
ing...air filled rubber rollers for 
beadless gluing. Low cost, too. 


The Dexter Sheet-Fed Casemaker 
offers geared speeds to 3600/hr. 
Sizes from 6% x 844" to 12% x 
184%"...stiff or flexible center 
strip. All operations are non-stop 
while the case is moving through 
the machine. 





Dexter 

chines—s 
els—hand 
thick and 
to 2600/ 
ceptional 
sign. Hig 
building-i 


Saddle Binding For fast, efficient saddle binding Dexter 
and McCain offer several combinations of signature 
feeders, gang stitcher and 3-Knife trimmer. Folded signa- 
tures are automatically inserted, stitched, trimmed and 
delivered at speeds up to 12,000/hr...ready for packing 
and shipping right from the machine. Optional 4th and 5th 
Knives for bleed work. Work folded multiple-up to 38” wide 
can be automatically stitched and front-cut for later chop- 
ping apart on a Bracket Trimmer. 


ration. 


sed to 
publi- 
mmer. 





building-in 


Dexter Rotary Building-In Ma- 
chines—single, 4- or 8-clamp mod- 
els—handle books from 4 to 4%," 
thick and 344 to 12” wide. Speeds 
to 2600/hr. Fully automatic, ex- 
ceptionally accurate. Compact de- 
sign. High speed casing-in and 
building-in combination available. 










saddle bind 


insert 


stitch 


The Dexter Book Jacketing Ma- 
chine handles sizes from 4% x 6” 
to 6 x 10” and up to 2” thick... 
speeds to 5000/hr. Jackets are 
registered with the books, wrap- 
ped tightly and creased with uni- 
form accuracy. Easy to set up for 
short runs. 


Production 
Flexibility 
for 
jmabledoter-hatepet- 
BeKel 

lsiele).<—) 


MIEHLE 


..performance is the reason 





IT PAYS "TO 
PRINT IT ON 


In publication and book print 
printers who demand the utmc 
the large Miehle presses —the 
the 61 and 76 Letterpress Rot 


These companion presse 
mon which assure-a combinati 
printing quality @ overlapped f 
infeed for hairline register @ 
grippers @ individual 360° ink 
delivery sheet retarding roller. 

Miehle Unit Construction 
makes it practical to add or 
requirements change @ Miehl 
to combine the economies. of 
flexibility of a sheet-fed press. 





O 
ON A MIEHLE 


00k printing, as in many other fields, 

1 the utmost in performance depend on 

sses—the 43/60 and 54/77 Offsets and 
press Rotaries, 1 to 6 colors. 

n presses have many features. in com- 
ombination of high production and top 


orlapped pre-register plus swing gripper 
egister @ tungsten carbide grit faced 
| 360° inker vibrator timing @ full width 
ing roller. 


struction protects your investment... 
) add or remove printing units as your 
e @ Miehle Web/Sheet Feeder available 
omies of buying paper in rolls with the 
ed press. 
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DEXTER 





LAWSON 


Profit from high volume trimming of lifts of books, magazines, pam- 
phliets—bound work of all kinds. The Lawson 3-Knife Rapid Trim- 
mer has straight thru operation onto a conveyor...you can pack 
and ship right from the machine. The Lawson is accurate, versatile 
and fast...it has unmatched size range from 2 x 344" to 11% x 
167%"... lifts to 454" high... speeds to 25 per minute... Economical 
semi-automatic model also available. 








(Starts on page 24) 


Stitcher and Trimmer. Could you fur- 
nish prices and availability? 
H. Epwin SHAUL 
Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Mass. 

Q. Can you furnish me with the 
names of companies who make stock 
plastic covers for telephone directories? 
I am also interested in firms who make 
loose-leaf metals. 

Jor SPARANO 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Q. Please tell me where I can 
get stock covers such as the enclosed 
sample. 

E. A. THompson, Jr. 
Thompson Air Plastics 
Mineola, N. Y. 


Q. Would you be kind enough 
to give me the answers to the following 
questions: 1. What firms could I deal 
with that sell hand-tooling equipment, 
and gilding equipment and supplies? 
2. Could I obtain a book or books of 
instruction in the proper use and de- 
velopment of both one and two, above? 

BrotHer Martruias, S. A. 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 


A. The lists of supplies have 
been sent to all concerned. With re- 
gard to Brother Matthias’ query, two 
books which might be of help are Basic 
Bookbinding, by A. W. Lewis, Dover 


Publication, NYC; Pictorial Manual 
of Bookbinding, by Manly Banister, 
The Ronald Press Co., NYC. 


Signature feeder 
Q. In the August, 1960 issue of 
BP there is a reference to a patent for 
a signature feeding device. I would 
like to receive further information and 
would appreciate any help you could 
give me. 
Nei. D. INGERSLEW 
Western Ptg. & Litho. Co. 
Hannibal, Mo. 
A. We suggest you contact the 
U. S. Patent Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for a copy of the patent. This 
will give you complete technical draw- 
ings and information. 


Proofreading recorder 

Q. The article in the September, 
1960 issue on tape recording and proof- 
reading was well aimed. Could you 
send me the address of the nearest 
business office of the firm handling the 
recorder? 

THomas Voss 
St. John’s Univeristy Press 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

A. The nearest distributor to 
you is North American Philips Co., 
Dictating Equipment Div., Hicksville, 
Long Island. You may also be inter- 
ested in Lawyer’s Coop. Publ. Co.’s ex- 
perience with tape recording proofread- 
ing described on page 65 of this issue. 





WESTWARD THE WAY NO. 2 


Colorfully. .. Courageously... 


They Carved a Civilization 


CivitizaTION 1n AMERICA moved westward with three great 
waves of men. The first to clear the way were the colorful 
explorers and fur traders. 


Fringed leather jackets, bright sashes and fur caps marked 
these men well. With rifle, axe, long knife and “stew pot” 
they conquered the green wall of the Appalachians. 
They flocked to Missouri and pushed across the plains 
and reaches beyond. 


Truly, they carved a civilization for America! 


Colorful, too, are the contributions being made by today’s 
publishers. They clear the way for new ideas, new thoughts 
and new opportunities. More and more, they count on the 
modern facilities and professional skill of VON HOFFMANN 
PRESS to satisfy their complete book manufacturing needs. 


.- LOUIS 





VON HOFFMANN PRESS, INC. 


Printers * Lithographers + Book Manufacturers 
105 Soutn Nintu Street e Saint Louis 2, Missouri 
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NEW! 


THE PETERSON CASE 
RIGHTS FULLY-PROTECTED 
BY PATENTS PENDING 


First and only electronically- 
sealed vinyl case with 
TURNED-EDGES For Loose- 
Leaf and Edition Book Binding 








“An application for a patent 
is pending on our turned-edge 
vinyl case or cover for a book 
—eliminating a tear-seal edge. 
We are confident that this 
patent will be granted in the 
near future. All our patent and 
other rights will be vigorously 


’ enforced.” 


PMc SO Ra 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
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A Cook’s Tour of American Kitchens 


Clementine Paddleford’s HOW AMERICA EATS... 
bound with the lasting beauty of Interlaken Bookcloth 


Roaming through country kitchens and city res- 
taurants from Maine to Alaska, dining in gover- 
nors’ mansions and trailer camps, at clambakes 
and barbecues, Miss Paddleford, dean of Amer- 
ican food editors, has come away with a superb 
collection of famous regional specialties. 

“How America Eats” is certain to be treasured 
for its exciting contents . . . its tasteful makeup, 
and its exceptionally distinguished binding of 
Interlaken Bookcloth. Interlaken’s Arco 8122 
Linen Vellum offers a strikingly handsome tex- 


(| nterlaken 


F 


ture, creating a rich background which empha- 
sizes the beauty of the faithfully rendered red and 
gold stamping . . . beauty that’s certain to be main- 
tained by the durability found in Arco, and char- 
acteristic of all Interlaken book cloths. 

Interlaken cloths achieve these singularly high 
standards of beauty and durability through a pro- 
gram of constant research, quality testing and 
quality control . . . a program that has won for 
Interlaken Mills a distinguished name in the man- 
ufacture of the finest book cloths. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS 
Division ARKWRIGHT-INTERLAKEN INC. 
Fiskeville, Rhode Island 


NA 
Ey Dookcloth .. the standard of excellence in book cloth 


Text Design: SCRIBNER STAFF — Cover Design: ANITA WALKER — Color Illustrations and Jacket Printed by: PRINCETON POLYCHROME PRESS 
Text Printed by: THE MURRAY PRINTING COMPANY — Binding: VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, INC. — 800 recipes; 17 full page photos; 6 full-color plates 
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Design, printing and binding of books, pamphlets, catalogs and allied products @ incorporating BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE e founded 1925 
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JOSEPH KINLEIN, Trade Binder 


One of the gentlest, kindest men who have ever devoted their lives to the trade. 
pamphlet, and edition binding industry passed away on January 23. The bespectacled 
familiar face, and hesitant voice which always cut through to the core of any business i 
problem, will be sadly missed not only in his home town of Baltimore, Md., but in ¥ 
the hearts of trade binders all over the country who found in him friendship, warmth, 
and understanding, and a keen mind familiar with every detail of bindery manage- 


ment and production. 


ree cre 


It has become the fashion among many of us to feel that success in business is 





Powe 


possible only through cold-blooded, ruthless competition, through deceit, and cyni- 


ee 
NR 


cism, with all your energies centered on oneself, and no thought given to anyone or 


anything else. You must live by the law of the jungle, some of us feel, if you are 


rae 


eS: 


to succeed in modern business. 


Re 


Gathe red And yet the entire life of Joseph Kinlein is proof that the very opposite is true. 


Success comes to the men of integrity, honesty, and fair-dealing, to the men who 


& give of themselves not only to their families and their businesses, but just as much 


to the industries they serve. In every way, Kinlein of Optic Bindery was, and is, a 


Cy Se seed as aM ES A 


success. He lives, not only in the hearts of his family, but in the fondest memory 


Fa rw ci rded of the trade binding industry to which he gave his most fruitful years. 
2 ry y 


It is fitting that among his last thoughts were those dealing with trade binders, 


Ae aS Sars nl Ue pectin: wakes 


trade binding, and the issues facing them. On the following page is a message from 
Joe, telephoned to us just a few days before his death. His last message to us, 


given as a most loved, honored, and respected spokesman for trade binders, is a guide 


a teil te 1G 


to action, a program for activity, and a roadmap for us to follow in developing the | 


industry. It is a tribute to trade binding that it can produce men like him. 


Others who pass on may leave marble monuments. The most fitting monument + 





which Joe Kinlein leaves behind may perhaps be the Trade Binders Section, and the 
trade binding industry itself, which he so lovingly served. i 


Walle. Yettbina 
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TRADE 
BINDING 





by Joseph Kinlein, President 

Optic Bindery, Baltimore, Md. 

Past President, Trade Binders Section, 
PIA 


Tums ARE TWO basic problems facing 
the trade binding industry today. The 
first, and probably the most pressing, is 
the great lack of knowledge of costs. 
Some binders think a cost system is too 
expensive to install, and too time-con- 
suming to operate. But when you con- 
sider that they claim they don’t make 
enough profit to hire someone to work 
on a cost system, how can they expect 
to show a profit without knowing their 
own costs? 

A cost system for the trade binder 
need not be cumbersome. I know from 
experience that it can be done with as 
few as two people. An elaborate cost 
system isn’t needed, such as large print- 
ing plants use. All he needs is a knowl- 
edge of time, what a piece of machinery 
costs, and what this machine should be 
able to produce. 

The second problem is competition, 
but not anong trade binders. What 
trade binders fear is competition from 
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THE BASIC ISSUES 
OF 1961 






|n the January issue Ben D. Zevin, for Book Manufacturing; 


A. R. Tomasini, for Book Design; and Edward E. Booher, 
for Publishing, presented their challenging views on trends 
within the industry. These frank, penetrating commentaries 
are continued this month by other leading representatives 
from the book industry. 


printer-owned binderies. I think I can 
be optimistic and state that there is a 
definite decrease in the number of print- 
ers who operate pamphlet binding 
equipment. They have found that they 
can get the work done on the outside 
just as cheap as they could do it them- 
selves, and possibly even cheaper. 


Printers once believed that they could 
save time by doing their own binding. 
This was a good argument in the horse- 
and buggy days, but when modern 
transportation exists, this belief no 
longer holds true. 


The trade binding industry has ex- 
perienced a great awakening during the 
past two or three decades. The advances 
in machine design are too numerous to 
mention here, but among them we could 
list the greater availability and versatil- 
ity of folding machines, the develop- 
ment of the double-head stitcher, and 
finally, automatic stitching machines. 


A danger point in technological prog- 
ress can be reached, however. A man 
can buy a $50,000 automatic inserter- 
stitcher-trimmer, and then discover he’s 
got to have a lot of work for it in order 
to show a profit. This is where industry 
associations, such as PIA’s Trade Bind- 
ers Group, are so important. 


A binder can get all the technical in- 
formation he wants from various sources, 
but by being a member of a binder’s 
group he can find out—from others who 
have had the same experiences—when 
the right time is to buy the higher- 
priced, higher-capacity machine. 

And finally, by belonging to an in- 
dustry association, binders will see that 
there are people in the trade binding 
business who are making money and 
enjoying a good life. This should sur- 
prise the binder who is working long 
hours and getting nothing out of it. 
Here is where the trade binder can re- 
ceive the assistance he needs to make 
his business a success, and not risk be- 
ing a statistic in a compilation of busi- 
ness failures. 


LABOR 





by Joseph Denny, President 
International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders 


Oi OBJECTIVE for 1961 is for contin- 
ued progress in every phase of the 
Graphic Arts Industry, of which book- 
binding and book production are a very 
important segment. With an ever ex- 
panding industry, along with a terrific 
population growth, such thinking is an 
imperative requirement. Both of these 
are a reality. Because of them there 
can be expected greater competitive 
problems. The speed of delivery by 
every means of transportation practical- 
ly provides a door-to-door service, re- 
gardless of distances between customer 
and manufacturer. 

Competitive problems are factual, 
and one of our objectives is to allevi- 
ate the burdens confronted by unfair 
competitive situations. In this respect, 
it is our intention to continue our drive 
for a work week of less than forty hours. 
Our goal is for a 35-hour work week 
for the entire industry. Likewise, efforts 
will continue to improve the manning 
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of equipment and to put into practice a 
uniform complement of help on similar 
machines in operation. 


While there may exist a differential 
in wage scales because of geographical 
location, which allows for free enter- 
prise competition, hours of labor plus 
the manning of equipment should be 
placed on an equal level. Management 
and Labor on a national level should 
deem such to be worthy of considera- 
tion. Aside from the above, it is factual 
that automation is creeping into the 
bookbinding industry. We are well 
aware of the impact that this industrial 
technological progress will have on the 
minds of workers. We welcome this 
revolutionary change, despite the fears 
of dislocation of workers affected by 
same. We are an ever expanding indus- 
try, and we feel assured that new job 
opportunities will be found for those 
workers who are displaced through au- 
tomation. We desire an orderly transi- 
tion in this direction to protect the 
workers involved. This can be achieved 
by a sympathetic union-management 
understanding in the consideration of 
workers’ problems caused by automa- 
tion. 


We well recognize that through the 
introduction of technological changes in 
the bookbinding industry there is every 
reason to believe that the result will be 
increased productivity. This will even- 
tually result in making the prices of the 
products of the industry such that these 
products will be available to all types 
of readers, regardless of their station in 
life. Unquestionably the public must 
be encouraged in the reading of books. 
This may be accomplished by taking 
advantage of advertising space in news- 
papers and magazines that are worthy 
to enter homes with families that have 
a variety of thought. Here, too, we must, 
via radio and television, bring into the 
homes information about books that will 
be interesting reading to every member 
of the family. 


It is advisable to inaugurate a bold 
and positive program in that direction. 
The public hungers for education. It 
is the obligation of publishers to pub- 
licize and make available such volumes 
as will provide the means of such edu- 
cational needs. Electronics is gradually 
moving into the educational field. Books 
are required for that purpose. Together 
they spell progress in promoting edu- 
cation and improving cultural stand- 
ards. Such is the basic requirement for 
an educated America. If necessary, the 
Government must lend a helping hand 
to thoroughly educate its citizenry. 
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by Carlton Mellick, 
Executive Vice President 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 


W scram YOU ACCEPT the recent 
BMI-Hunt Survey projections for the 
book industry (27% increase in the 
number of books sold by 1965) or 
whether you believe as we do that their 
figures are too conservative, there is 
little question that the population ex- 
plosion through which we are going is 
keeping the book industry a growth 
industry. 

But today, book manufacturers are 
turning the spotlight on profitability. 
They are looking for more efficient 
sales programs, better purchasing con- 
trols and more economical manufactur- 
ing tools in order to overcome the 
omnipresent cost squeeze. 

The problem in the industry is not 
simply one of meeting the demand for 
books, but anticipating what form the 
books are going to take and how to 
hold the line on costs to put them with- 
in reach of still wider audiences. 
Speaking as a representative of a 
manufacturer of a wider range of book 


producing presses and machinery than 
any other company, I can say that this 
is indeed a most vital area. Talented 
engineers can design most any type of 
equipment, but they require direction. 
A machine to automatically produce 
horsecollars would be a waste of time 
in our present economy, but the same 
energies that were put into it could 
be applied to a machine for which there 
is a real need. 


What we as manufacturers need is a 
clearer picture of the industry as a 
whole. We look to you to show us the 
way ... through your trade groups, 
through a mutual consolidation of data, 
through cooperation based on mutual 
trust, and through industry standards 
that will enable us to produce the 
machines most likely to be used by the 
greatest number of plants (thus en- 
abling us to produce them at a cost 
that will make them equally profitable 
to manufacturer and user alike). 


In spite of what you may have heard, 
we manufacturers rarely institute a 
completely new way of doing some- 
thing. We usually modify . . . or, learn- 
ing of a need, produce the machine to 
satisfy it. 

As manufacturers what would we 
like to see? Well, for your benefit, we 
might like to see standard book sizes. 
Why should one book be 834” and the 
next book be 8-7/16”. Why should we 
have to manufacture so many different 
size ‘presses and bindery, machines, 
alike in all respects but for a slight 
variation in size or capacity? Give 
us the standards, and we'll be able to 
give you faster machines, more auto- 
matic machines, less expensive ma- 
chines. 

I was asked to indicate the trends in 
the book industry from the equipment 
manufacturers’ point of view . . . but 
I felt it my duty to remind you that 
the trends come from you in your anti- 
cipation of your customers’ needs. 

We can, however, make a few ‘edu- 
cated guesses as to what the future will 
bring. Here’s how we at MGD see the 
next few years. 


1. Offset printing will be used more 
extensively in the next years, es- 
pecially in juveniles and textbooks. 

2. More use of photocomposition for 
greater economies when printing 
by offset, and because of the com- 
ing of age of the “wrap-around” 
plate. 

3. A wider use of leasing agreements 
as accountants learn more about 
how to apply its benefits to the 
acquisition of high production 
capital equipment. 

4. More mergers in a vertical direc- 
tion, with printers, bookbinders 
and paper mills joining forces. 
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MACHINES FOR ADHESIVE BINDING 


io FIRST in what may be a series of 
industry meetings designed to explore 
adhesive bindings methods, was held by 
the Bookbinders Guild of New York on 
January 11. Leading the open forum 
discussion were two representatives of 
‘adhesive manufacturers and _ three 
spokesmen for the edition binding in- 
dustry: 

e Al Zelman, American Adhesives 

Mfg. Co. 

e@ Arthur Mayer, Morningstar-Pais- 

ley, Inc. 

@ Ralph Box, Quinn & Boden 

@ Martin Blumberg, American Book- 

Stratford Press 

@ Ben Duby, H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 

The open forum began with a brief 
statement by each participant of his 
views regarding the future role of ad- 
hesive (or “perfect”) binding in book 
manufacture. This was followed im- 
mediately by cross-discussion and ques- 
tions from Guild members, under the 
skilled direction of Edwin Sturmer, 
Guild president and chairman of the 
meeting. Summaries of the forum mem- 
bers’ statements and opinions are 
shown separately on this page. 

Much of the meeting was devoted to 
a review of existing binding machines. 
These, it was felt, fell into two classes: 
the Sheridan and the Martini for mass- 
production, and the Sulby, Flexiback, 
Ehlermann, Mueller, and Thouvenin 
for medium and short runs. Problems 
on the Sheridan and Martini, it was 
felt, could be readily handled as they 
arose since it was always possible to 
gear the machine and the adhesives to 
the requirements of the job. The second 
group of machines, however, provided 
the greatest amount of difficulty. Most 
appeared to be designed for one spe- 
cific set of conditions, whereas the very 
heart of the short-run problem is com- 
plete versatility. 

While no specific program or action 
was recommended by the Guild as such, 
the five panel members agreed that the 
book industry as a whole had to take 
two definite steps before adhesive bind- 
ing could be developed to a greater 
extent: 

1. The edition binding indus- 
try must decide for itself precise- 


Bookbinders Guild Panel on Adhesive Binding Calls For 


Greater Liaison Between Manufacturers of Equipment and 


Adhesives if Process is to Develop Fullest Potential 


ly what it requires in an adhesive 
binding machine. The specifica- 
tions for speed, book quantities, 
paper qualities, cost, and subse- 
quent bindery operations must be 
clearly stated. As matters stand 
now, different machines perform 
different functions with the differ- 
ent materials. An agreed-upon 
specification would make possible 
the development of adhesive bind- 
ing machines and methods with 
the widest application for book 
publishers and manufacturers. 

2. If the adhesive binding 
technique is to be improved, it is 
necessary for machine and adhe- 
sive manufacturers, and binders 
as well, to work together more 
intensively, and thereby solve 
each production problem as it 
arises. It would appear at present 
that both machines and adhesives 
are developed on a sporadic hit- 
or-miss basis, so that individual 
plants may solve individual prob- 
lems, but there is no way to 
combine all the accomplishments. 
A consistent exchange of experi- 
ence and a clearing-house for 
ideas is essential. 

Whether or not such a program of 
cooperation is possible or practicable 
remains to be seen. In any event the 
January 11 meeting of the Bookbinders 
Guild is the first occasion on which the 
need for such cooperation in the book 
industry has ever been so strongly and 
unanimously stated. 

Don Kinstle of American Book-Strat- 
ford Press was admitted to membership 
in the Bookbinders Guild, and an an- 
nouncement was made concerning the 
recent death of Les O’Connor, Guild 
member from Van Rees Bookbinding 
Company. 

Future programs planned by the 
Guild include the following: 

February 8—Panel on nipper-gluer 
and sewing operations, with Irving 
Levy and Peter Schwartz of H. Wolff 
Book Mfg. Co., and Arthur Ehman, of 
American Book-Stratford Press. 

March 8—A round table discussion 
on casemaking, stamping, and board 
cutting. 


April 12—Review of personnel prob- 
lems, led by Peter J. Bernard of H. 
Wolff Book Mfg. Co. Also election and 
induction of officers. 

May 10—New machinery, with refer- 
ence to the Kolbus line by Gus Hoff- 
man of Printing Industries Equipment. 





COOPERATION NEEDED 











Benjamin Duby, Plant Superintendent 
H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 


Wan ADHESIVE binding is definitely 
on the increase, none of us are willing 
to stick our necks out in guessing wheth- 
er this or any other system will even- 
tually replace conventional bindings. 
There are too many factors of cost, pro- 
duction systems, and the nature of the 
product to be studied. 

We know of adhesive binders such as 
the Sheridan which can produce 5,000 
books an hour. But what of the plants 
which take only 5,000 to 10,000 books a 
day? We apparently need smaller ma- 
chines, but their use would seem to put 
the small plant out of line competitively 
with the big plant. 

Several meetings among bookbinders 
are needed. We have to get together 
with the adhesive manufacturers and 
paper manufacturers on an equal foot- 
ing, to determine what is needed and 
what can be done. Then we can go to 
the machinery people stating our exact 
problems and needs. In this way we 
can get results. 

To cite a case where we have to get 
together: Paper covers may work fine 
on adhesive binders, but not if they are 
printed on the inside. To meet this 
problem we must have an agreement 
on the part of the paper manufacturer, 
the ink maker, the printer, and the 
machine manufacturer, so that we can 
tell the book publisher exactly what 
can or cannot be done. We must define 
our own needs more exactly. 

Adhesive bound books—both hard 


cover and paper cover—are here to 
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stay. Production and quality problems 
can be solved only if we work together 
honestly. 





SHARE EXPERIENCE 











Ralph F. Box, Superintendent 
Quinn & Boden. Inc. 


Apuesive: BINDING has its place in our 
field of book manufacture. We are all 
in the pool together to make the best 
books possible for our customers the 
publishers. Certain categories of books, 
such as the long-run paperbacks or 
some of the big-edition hard-bounds, 
fit very economically into adhesive bind- 
ing. Other categories of medium-runs 
and short-runs are still the best for 
thread sewing. But the needs of the 
industry are always changing, and we 
have to be alert to these changes. 

We of the Bookbinders Guild should 
put our cards on the table. What is 
our experience? What are the best ma- 
chines for different types of jobs? How 
do some papers act in different formats, 
at different speeds, and different equip- 
ment? We know, for example, that our 
adhesives are good on paper covers, but 
frequently fall down on coated covers. 
We know that flat-back adhesive bound 
books are successful, but that our back- 
ing machines put too much strain on 
such bound books. Perhaps our back- 
ers are built only for signature books, 
and not for individual pages. Experi- 
ments and studies are needed here. 





MACHINERY SELECTION 








Martin Blumberg, Plant Superintendent 
American Book-Stratford Press, Inc. 


Tne MOST effective machines for medi- 
um and short run adhesive have ap- 
parently not yet been developed. There 
is no question that the large machines 
hooked up with gatherers are excellent 
for the mass-production paperbacks 
and books, but are they right for us? 

Adhesive maufacturers tell us that 
not all of the machines for medium and 
short-run work are built to work with 
available adhesives. Too many work 
slowly, cannot handle varieties of pa- 
pers, do not cut off lining material 
properly or apply linings at all, and 
do not have automatic feeding. Such 
slow, intermittent operations are un- 
economical and we spend fortunes try- 
ing to make the machines work. In 
many cases it becomes just as econom- 
ical and efficient to sew books rather 
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than use adhesive binding. 

The ideal small and medium run ma- 
chine should hook up with a gatherer 
and apply the paper cover all in a 
straight line operation, or deliver a 
book lined up and ready for casing-in 
with a hard cover. Then adhesive bind- 
ing will take a greater share of the cur- 
rent market. 

A two-pot operation with a drier in 
between may be the answer for paper 
covered books. The first pot would pro- 
vide a primer to bind all kinds of pa- 
per, and the second to provide sufficient 
strength for the cover. Further study 
is also needed regarding paper and ad- 
hesives. If paper is clay coated, most ad- 
hesives do not stick well. Either the ad- 
hesives must be varied, or the machines 
changed. In any event, there is a great 
need for more exchange of experience 
among plants, and more discussions 
among the machinery makers, binders, 
and the paper and adhesive people. 





HIGH EXPECTATIONS 











Arthur Mayer 
Sales Mgr., Bookbinding Adhesives 
Morningstar-Paisley, Inc. 


Binpers EXPECT adhesives for binding 
machinery to do more than they were 
designed to do. A machine which works 
well on soft papers, may not work well 
on other paper and we would not sug- 
gest one adhesive for all papers. The 


biggest problem is that we as adhesive - 


manufacturers are not called in by the 
machinery people and by binders in 
advance, and on a consistent basis, so 
that we can determine precisely what 
the adhesive needs are. 

We have seen a tremendous improve- 
ment in the quality of adhesives now 
made. Just a few years ago if a bit of 
borax were added to a resin adhesive, 
it would coagulate. This problem has 
been solved and we can now do work 
which was not previously possible. In 
polyvinyl acetates, the adhesive used 
most frequently for adhesive binding, 
there are now about 30 different grades. 
An adhesive exists for virtually every 
need—but the basic problem remains: 
to find out exactly what are the needs 
of different machines and different pro- 
duction conditions. 

Too many adhesive binding machines 
are designed without giving any thought 
to the abilities of the adhesive. Some 
machines should be improved with the 
addition of rollers to hold covers in 
place, and not just leave them hanging. 

The carton seal machine manufac- 
turers have learned through experience 
to work with the adhesive manufac- 
turers when developing new equip- 


ment. Greater cooperation of this sort 
by the book machine manufacturers 


will result in far less headaches for the 
bookbinders. 





ADHESIVES AVAILABLE 








Al Zelman 
American Adhesive Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Ture is at present a suitable adhesive 
for every type of adhesive binder, and 
the adhesive can do the job which the 
machine was designed to perform. The 
problem, however, is that different ad- 
hesive binders were made to do differ- 
ent types of jobs. The difficulty comes 
when bookbinders put all sorts of jobs 
on adhesive binders which the machines 
were never intended to do. 

While adhesive binding will prob- 
ably never completely replace thread 
sewing, there has been a tremendous 
increase of interest in adhesive binding 
both by publishers and book manufac- 
turers. Many of the machines now in 
existence may have to be modified if 
we are to see adhesive binding used 
more frequently. Deliveries, for ex- 
ample, may have to be changed to per- 
mit an adhesive set, holding the book 
together before it is passed on to other 
operations. 

Resin emulsion adhesives have 
proved to be the most satisfactory for 
adhesive binding for any kind of paper. 
Polyvinyl acetate and polyvinyl alco- 
hol are the basic adhesives used today. 

Many binders feel that adhesive bind- 
ing is successful in Europe, and that 
we should be able to do the same. But 
European methods are quite different. 
It is necessary to study the entire oper- 
ation before assuming that our prob- 
lems are similar. In Europe the books 
are taken off the machines and stood 
on their backs. Different handling pro- 
cedures are used. Sizes of runs vary 
considerably. The paper qualities are 
very much different. The format of the 
book itself differs considerably. It is 
therefore necessary to study the entire 
manufacturing procedure before assum- 
ing that we can completely follow Euro- 
pean experience. 

Before deciding which is the best 
machine for our work, and which is the 
best adhesive for it ,we must first deter- 
mine what we need: what are the sizes 
of our editions? what are the paper 
stocks to be run? what is the produc- 
tion speed needed to be competitive? 
how does adhesive binding fit into the 
overall edition binding pattern? Once 
we determine these htings, then we will 
see a decided improvement in the qual- 
ity and in the quantity of adhesive 
binding in book work. 
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HOW TO BUDGET HOURLY COSTS 


by Harold R. White, Printinc Inpustry or ILLINoIs AssOcIATION 


Hovrty cost rates—figures that can 
spell the difference between a_ profit- 
making concern and a “maybe it'll be 
better next week” type of business— 
are continually compiled and analyzed 
in great detail by industry associations 
for the benefit of their members. 

Why an hourly cost budget? We're 
well aware of operating costs (we’ve 
been gathering cost figures since 1936) 
and advise our members to keep in 
mind that costs are high—and costs 
can make or break a business. 

On October 31, 1960, we sent to our 
members a “Chicago Budget Hour 
Cost,” a simplified method which the 
Association uses to compile figures. Al- 
so included was a complete new hour 
cost study, representative of factory 
hour costs in the Chicago area. (We do 
not recommend that individual plants 
follow our procedure in determining 
their own budget hour costs. However, 
we do recommend that companies use 
their own cost experience rather than 
the percentages used by the Associa- 
tion) 

This included factory costs and all 
inclusive costs, on an hourly basis, 
for such standard bindery machines as 
paper cutters in various sizes from 35” 
to 85”, folding machines from 14” x 
20” to 44” x 58”, gang stitchers, in- 
serters, coverers, miscellaneous bindery 
equipment, as well as men’s and girl’s 
hand work. 

These representative costs for the 
Chicago area were computed and 
published in the “Chicago Budget 
Hour Cost” book. The figures therein 
are based on an hypothetical plant— 
that is, they are not averages for the 
Chicago area, but based on what could 
be considered a_ hypothetical plant 
operating under Chicago conditions. 

The published figures were estab- 
lished so that our members could gauge 
_their own costs against that of an 
_ efficient, hypothetical plant. “Budget 
Hour Cost Work Sheets,” reprinted 
on page 37, were distributed to the 
membership so that each plant could 
compute its own actual hour costs. It 
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is this Work Sheet which is used by 
the Printing Industry of Illinois in 
computing the Chicago Budget Hour 
Cost figures for all bindery equipment, 
as well as commercial printing and 
lithographing equipment. 

It should be pointed out that even 
though a plant may not be operated 
efficiently, rates may be less than the 
Association’s due to two basic differ- 
ences: 

1: the equipment may be valued at 
a cost far below the present day market 
and, 

2: interest on investment may not be 
figured as a cost. 

The following comments on the 
various items on the Work Sheet will 
be helpful to trade and edition binders 
in other cities who wish to compute 
their own budgeted hour cost figures 
for various machines in their plants: 

Three major categories comprise the 
factory costs: labor, fixed and current, 
and are explained in this manner 
(cost elements and their cost basis) : 


Labor: 

Production Workers—Union labor 
agreement 

Supervision and Indirect—Fixed per- 
centage of payroll & payroll expense 


Social Security Tax—3% of $4800 


each or actual wage, if less 


Unemployment Tax—3% of $3000 each 


or actual wage, if less 

Workmen’s Comp. Ins—4% of $5200 
each or actual wage, if less 

Health and Welfare—Union labor 


agreement 


Fixed: 

Occupancy Expense—$1.75 per square 
foot 

Plant Insurance—1% of investment 

Personal Property Tax—42% of 
investment 

Depreciation—914% of investment 

Interest on investment—6% of invest. 


Current: 

Direct supplies & expense; spoiled 
work—percentage of labor and 
fixed expense converted to an hourly 
rate 


Chicago Printers and Binders j 
Employ Simplified Work | 
Sheets and Expense Cate. ‘ 


gories to Compute Basic 


Hourly Costs 


Repairs—1% of investment converted | 
to hourly rate (3% for bindery equip. | 
ment.) : 

Power and light—3¢ per horsepower, 
per hour 
Also to be taken into account is the © 

administrative and selling expense, | 

which is 39% of factory cost (PIA 7 

Ratio); and, productivity, which for © 

bindery operations we have calculated © 

as 80%. We arrived at this percentage 7 

by dividing the total chargeable hours © 

by the total available hours. The} 
chargeable hours represent time worked © 
chargeable to jobs. 


How to compute 


The available hours are computed ag ©~ 
follows: q 

Use 365 days per year as a base 7 
and from this subtract Saturdays, Sun- — 
days, holidays and vacations. The ™ 
remainder represents the available © 
work days. Multiply this by the nor 7 
mal hours per day, and you have the ~ 
available working hours per year. To ~ 
this figure, chargeable overtime hours * 
must be added. : 

To help establish individual hour ~ 
costs, and to also understand how we © 
developed our “Budget Hour Costs,” ~ 
we outlined a number of items that | 
entered into the computation to arrive © 
at an hour cost figure. 

Investment in Equipment: Includes 7 
the purchase price of the machine, ~ 
freight, wiring and installation, and any | 
other expense necessary to make the — 
equipment “ready-to-run.” 7 

Working Area: Machine area is the © 
floor space occupied by equipment; 
working area is space chargeable to 7 
the cost center. For budget hour cost 7 
purposes, we take the actual size of the © 
equipment and add a percentage factor 7 
of representative experience. : 

Direct Labor-Production Workers: ~ 
This category can be divided into ~ 
chargeable wages, non-chargeable | 
wages, paid holidays and paid vaca- 7 
tions. Determine the number of charge- 7 
able hours which your employees de © 
vote to each cost center in a year and © 
multiply this by the appropriate wage ~ 
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BUDGET HOUR COST WORK SHEET 
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(Continued from page 36) 


rate for chargeable wages. Prorate the 
balance over all cost centers on the 
basis of chargeable wages. 

Social-Security Expense: Determine 
the percent of Social Security to total 
payroll for the year and apply this 
percentage to all payroll items. 

Unemployment Tax Expense: The 
same procedure as in the cost of Social 
Security expense. 

W orkman’s Compensation Insurance: 
Same as Social Security. The cost of 
Workman’s Compensation insurance is 
based on actual experience of each 
company. The established rate is ap- 
plied to the lower of $100 per week 
or actual payroll for each member of 
the crew. For budget hour cost we 
use approximately the manual rate 
for Illinois printers of one-half of 1%. 


Indirect Labor—Supervision: Deter- 
mine the percent of supervision pay- 
roll to total payroll for each depart- 
ment and apply this percentage to each 
cost center within the department. 
When a supervisor works for more than 
one department allocate his salary to 
each department based on the payroll 
of the various departments involved. 


Indirect Labor—General Factory: In- 
cludes payroll for the general superin- 
tendent, floor workers, oilers, after hour 
wash-up crews, janitors, maintenance 
men, and any other factory payroll 
items not designated elsewhere. Com- 
pute the total of these salaries and 
wages, and determine their relation- 
ship to-the total factory payroll. Apply 
this percentage to each cost center. 

Occupancy Expense: Includes rent, 
heat and general factory expense items, 
such as building repairs and upkeep, 
janitor supplies and other items not 
directly chargeable to a department. 
The total cost is allocated to each cost 
center on the basis of working area. 
The rate per sq. ft. must be high 
enough to fully absorb the non-charge- 
able space such as washrooms, stair- 
wells, elevators, main aisles, etc. 


Plant Insurance: Represents the 
cost of insurance applicable to the 
various operations of your business. 
Other insurance items should be 
charged elsewhere. For example, the 
insurance on your building is charge- 
able to occupancy expense; theft in- 
surance is chargeable to administrative 
expense. The cost of plant insurance is 
to be allocated to each cost center on 
the basis of the original investment on 
equipment within the center. 

Personal Property Taxes: Real es- 
tate taxes are part of occupancy ex- 
pense; therefore, they are not included 
in this item. The cost of personal prop- 
erty taxes is allocated to each cost 
center on the basis of the original 
investment on equipment. 

Depreciation: The useful life for 
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depreciable property is determined on 
the basis of operating conditions, actual 
experience. and informed judgment. 
This is subject to review by Internal 
Review Service and substantiation by 
the taxpayer. Apply the depreciation 
percentages used for your federal in- 
come tax to the investment in equip- 
ment for each cost center. We do not 
recommend that depreciation be elim- 
inated in the hour costs used for esti- 
mating when an asset becomes fully 
depreciated. 

Interest on Investment: We recom- 
mend that this cost be reflected in your 
hourly ‘rates. For those who lease 
equipment, this cost element is auto- 
matically included in monthly charges. 

Direct Supplies & Expense: Directly 
chargeable to each cost center. It will 
be necessary to prorate certain items 
over two or more cost centers on an 
equitable basis. For budget hour cost 
purpose we use a per cent of direct 
payroll and factory expense as a cost 
for this item, based on committee 
and staff experience. 

Spoiled work: Maintain an account 
and use it only for major items. From 
the standpoint of bookkeeping this item 
is to be handled the same way as print- 
ing your own office forms. Debit the de- 
partment responsible and credit house 
sales, department credits or use some 
other appropriate description. The 
cost is to be charged to the center 
responsible for the mistake. 

Repairs: Extensive repairs that will 
materially prolong the life of the equip- 
ment should be capitalized or charged 
to the depreciation reserve. Items such 
as folder tapes, cutting sticks, ruling 
pens, and cutting knives are classified 
as direct supplies and not repairs. 
The cost of repairs is to be allocated 
directly to the proper cost center the 
same as direct supplies and expense. 

Power and Light: Prorate your total 
electric energy bill to the various cost 
centers on the basis of “horsepower 
hours.” To compute horsepower hours, 
multiply the horsepower of all motors 
in the cost center by the number of 
running hours. 

The sum total of all the above cost 
itembs is the total factory cost. Divide 
this figure by the total chargeable 
hours, and you have your factory hour 
cost figure. 

Administrative & Selling Expenses: 
Allocated to each cost center on the 
basis of factory costs. Some accoun- 
tants add a percentage to the cost of 
direct materials in order to absorb a 
portion of administrative-and-selling ex- 
pense. If this is your practice, prorate 
only the remainder to the various fac- 
tory cost centers. Factory costs plus 
administrative-and-selling expense equal 
all-inclusive cost. 





Trade Binders Section, PIA. ‘ 
Meets in Detroit, March 1] 


Tue 1961 Annual Spring Meeting 
the Trade Binders Section of the Pri 
ing Industry of America will be he 
at the Statler Hilton Hotel in De 
Michigan, on March 17, 18, 19. B 
trade binders and equipment manufag 
turers will participate in the meeting, ~~ 

On Friday, March 17, there will be 
plant visit to Helm, Inc., one of the” 
leading trade binderies in Detroit. This _ 
plant visit will enable TBS members 
to observe binding operations in a new 
plant with a unique, modern layout. 

The first session on Saturday, March 
18, will feature a Work Shop of — 
“Budgeted Hourly Rates and Estimat 
ing” by Harold White, a staff member 
of the Printing Industry of Illinois, and 
Arthur Blumenthal, industrial engineer 
for the W. F. Hall Company, Chicago, 
Ill. Facts, figures, and actual case 
histories will be used. 

At the Saturday luncheon, President 
Mortimer S. Sendor, of Sendor Bindery, 
N.Y.C., will make his annual report 
to the membership. This will be fol 
lowed by the election of officers for 
1961. 

Dr. Forrest Kirkpatrick, of Wheeling 
Steel Corporation, will discuss “Three 
Major Management Problems for the 
60's.” 

Wallace Olsen, sales manager, Phila- 
delphia Bindery, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
speak on “How to Direct and Efficiently 
Administer Trade Bindery Sales.” This 
talk will emphasize the “why” and ” 
“how” of building sound customer re 
lations. 

At the last general session for Sun- 
day morning, March 19, there will be 
a panel discussion under the chairman- 
ship of David Helm, Helm, Inc. The 
subject will be “Gadgets, Gimmicks, 
and Gizmoes Used in Operating Trade 
Bindery Machinery.” As part of this 
presentation the panel members will 
also discuss the most recent innovations 
with respect to bindery equipment. 
Panel members are: Harry Betts, ser 
vice department, The Dexter Company; 
John Clark, Western district sales, 
manager, The Lawson Company; Don- 
ald A. Glaser, vice president and chief 
engineer, Didde-Glaser, Inc., Emporia, 
Kansas; Frank Olds, sales engineer, 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co.; Daniel 
Richards, assistant advertising mana 
ger, Harris-Seybold Co. 

On the evening of Friday, March 1, 
a get-together dutch treat social hour 
has been scheduled, and on Saturday 
evening, March 18, a similar social 
hour is planned, to be followed by # 
group dinner with dancing and enter 
tainment. 
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Colliating 
Catalog Sheets 





Fully ‘automatic collating, 
with systematic work-flow and 
scheduling, speeds catalog 


assembly and production. 
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Tue PRINTING and Reproduction Sec- 
tion (Office Services Branch, Admin- 
istrative Services Division) of the 
Army and Air Force Exchange Service 
recently adopted fully-automatic collat- 
ing in the production of its catalogs 
and price agreement bulletins. Greater 
production efficiencies and a_ higher 
degree of quality control have resulted. 

Located in New York City, the 
A&AFES headquarters develops uni- 
form operating policies, plans, pro- 
grams and procedures for its world- 
wide exchange service consisting of 170 
domestic and numerous overseas ex- 
changes. In line with this responsi- 
bility, it supplies publications, stock 
forms and miscellaneous materials re- 
quired for the administration of the 
exchanges and provides centralized 
purchasing of U. S. products for over- 
seas exchanges. Price agreements are 
established with manufacturers and 
distributed daily in the form of bulle- 
tins. Two soft goods catalogs and one 
toy catalog are produced and distrib- 
uted each year to domestic and foreign 
exchanges. The volume of such mate- 
rial is substantial. Take, for instance, 





make catalog production center. 
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Bins, gathering table and collator 


the soft goods catalogs, consisting of 
both a fall-and-winter and a spring-and- 
summer series: Each of the series con- 
sists of eight catalogs, produced in 
quantities of 400 each, for a two-series 
total of 6400. In 1959, the number of 
sheets making up these catalogs totaled 
nearly two million. While the toy 
series consists of only four catalogs, 
the total number of sheets required for 
them was over 800,000. 

In addition to producing catalogs, 
the Printing and Reproduction Section 
has the task of printing and collating 
the price agreement bulletins. Daily 
runs of roughly three hundred 3-to-4- 
sheet sets add up to a monthly sheet 
consumption of anywhere from 200,000 
to 800,000. Ten people are permanently 
assigned to the preparation of these 
bulletins. Additional personnel handle 
the printing, collating and distribution 
operations. 


Pressure for production 


When looking ahead to 1960, the Ad- 
ministrative Services Branch anticipated 
a considerable increase in the size of 
the catalogs and, consequently, greater 
pressure upon existing personnel and 
equipment. Other factors compounded 
the problem. 

For the soft goods catalog, about 
three-fourths of the illustrations and 
text matter were being supplied to 
the A&AFES by the manufacturer- 
suppliers; in the case of the toy cata- 
logs, all illustrative material was sup- 
plied. Of these contributions, almost 
one-half was delivered already gathered 
and stapled into sets. While on the 
surface this would appear to be an 
ideal arrangement, it actually created 
problems. Lack of standardization re-— 
sulted in sheets varying considerably 
in size and weight. Holes, where 
punched, were inconsistent in spacing, 
size and shape. Breaking hundreds of 
collated sets in order to remove one 
or more unacceptable pages (for return 
to and resubmission by the manu- 
facturer) was time consuming, at best. 
Usually, it was impossible because of 
deadlines. The result was a publication 
that was both unattractive and awk- 
ward to handle. It was decided that 
the best way to obtain a quality 
product would be to have sheets sup- 
plied uncollated. 

The entire burden of collating the 
contents of the catalogs would then 
fall on the reproduction department 
or be transferred, partly, to an outside 
bindery. The latter alternative was 
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COLLATING CATALOG SHEETS 


(Continued from page 39) 


eliminated because of the need to 
honor the confidence of the manu- 
facturer-suppliers whose new lines 
and prices were, of necessity, exposed 
to the A&AFES in advance of trade 
shows. In order to handle the proposed 
work load, it was agreed that new 
collating equipment must be acquired 
. . . equipment that could handle great 
volume, in minimum space and at 
considerable savings in time. 

Early in January, the month in which 
conferences were being held, plans were 
laid out, and when supplier material 
started to arrive for the spring-and- 
summer soft goods catalog, a “Roto- 
matic” collator was installed. Manu- 
factured by Thomas Collators Inc., of 
New York, this fully-automatic 50- 
station collator is capable of gathering, 
counting and staggering sheets into 
sets at a rate of from 15,000 to 25,000 
sheets per hour. In addition, it is 
equipped with a special push-button 
programmer that permits several differ- 
ent collating jobs to be run simultane- 
ously. This equipment became, in a 
sense, a “hopper” into which the vast 
bulk of the material was fed. 


Collating schedule 


To be ready with the catalog series 
for the March 10 soft goods trade show, 
the end of February is set as the com- 
pletion date. As mentioned, planning 
for the catalog gets under way in 
January, and illustration and text ma- 
terial arrive throughout the month. 
All material should be in by the 10th 
of January but it is not unusual for 
it to be coming in up until the middle 
of February. Thus, the department 
finds itself under considerable pressure 
to meet the end-of-the-month deadline. 

As text and illustrative material are 
received from a manufacturer-supplier 
(normally, in lots of 400 each) they 
are deposited, temporarily, in a ware- 
house. One copy is pulled and delivered 
to the appropriate buyer who gradually 
builds up all copies into a complete 
catalog. This serves as the model and 
vehicle of control when the inserts 
for all 400 catalogs of the series are 
ready to be collated and bound. When 
the buyer is sure that he has a complete 
catalog (of manufacturer-supplied ma- 
terial and drafts of inserts to be pro- 
vided by the A&AFES itself) he passes 
it along to the reproduction depart- 
ment. They, in turn, begin organizing 
the material for collating. Inserts are 
transferred from the warehouse and 
laid out in page sequence on a long 
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table, one catalog at a time. Blank 
spaces between page-piles represent 
inserts that are to be reproduced by 
the department from the drafts pro- 
vided by the buyer. As soon as the 
latter are run off and the first 50 
pages all accounted for, the page-stacks 
are transferred to a_ special rack 
mounted on casters. This rack has 
50 bins (corresponding to the 50 bins 
of the “Rotomatic” collator) which 
are numbered and loaded in reverse 
page order from top to bottom. Each 
of the bins holds 400 sheets. 


Bins raise production output 


As soon as the contents of the rack 
are unloaded into the collator the rack 
is rolled back to the table for another 
load and the process repeated. 

A catalog consists of from 6 to 8 
sections, each divided by separators of 
a heavy stock. One section may con- 
tain 20 pages, another 16, another 11, 
and so on. Each bin of the rack, and 
of the collator, represents a page. 
Ideally, all collator bins should be 
full. However, allowance must be made 
for the variation in number of pages 
between separators and the heavier 
weight of the separators. 

Thus, the collator must be filled, 
for example, with three sections of 20, 
16 and 11 pages each. It is pro- 
grammed to collate and stagger the 
contents of each section . . . one bin 
remaining empty between sections. If 
an attempt was made to collate the 
separators in with the other sheets, the 
machine's miss and double detector 
would interpret the heavier card stock 
as a double and repeatedly stop the 
machine. After the machine has col- 
lated its contents into the first three 
sections of the 400 unit catalog, the 
completed sets are returned to the 
table again and separators are inserted 
by hand. Section by section. catalog 
by catalog, the series is completed. 

As forecast, the volume of the spring- 
and-summer soft goods series was 
substantially higher in 1960 than in 
1959—specifically, 200,000 sheets high- 
er. Yet, despite the added burden of 
having to collate all sheets rather than 
only a portion, as before, the repro- 
duction department had the series 
ready in ample time for the trade 
show held on March 10. Since then, 
the fall-and-winter catalog, containing 
800,000 more sheets than in 1959, has 
also been processed in less than the 
allotted time. 








COVER AND BINDER MANUFACTURER _ 


GETS A LIFT FROM COMPRESSED ain” | [Ft 


A DAPTATION of compressed air to the 
silk screen process has stepped up pro. 
duction, saved labor costs, and substan. 
tially improved quality of silk screen 
reproduction at Beaverite Products, 
Inc., Beaver Falls, N. Y. 

The company uses silk screening ex. 
tensively for imprinting on loose leaf 
binder covers and folders made of 
artificial leather, plastic, paper, or plas. 
tic-coated paper. High quality color 
reproduction is important to the ap. 
pearance of the finished product. 

Silk screened (or screen processed, 
as they are sometimes called) covers 
have gained in popularity in the past 
few years, particularly in the produce. 
tion of catalogs, training manuals, dj- 
rectories, yearbooks, and similar mate. 
rials where economic use of color is 
called for. 

With hand operated presses formerly 
used by Beaverite, silk screening was a 
time consuming and comparatively cost- 
ly operation. Quality of reproduction 
was not consistent. Three employees 
were required to run one press: one at 
the feeding station, a second operated 
the squeegee, and a third performed 
racking. 

To overcome these problems, the 
company adapted a _ semi-automatic 
press using a vacuum bed and an 
Ingersoll-Rand Type 30 Model I5TE 
air compressor as a starting point. Two 
standard Bellows air cylinders are used 
to raise and lower the screen. Another 
air cylinder is used to rotate the 
squeegee. Two long cylinders were in- 
stalled to actuate the printing stroke. 

With the compressed air setup, only 
one operator is required to operate the 
press which produces at the same rate 
as the old unit. But even more impor- 
tant, quality has been substantially im- 
proved. Furthermore, the new press 
cost only $2500 compared to $12,000 for 
a standard mechanical press. 

Beaverite has since installed three 
more air-powered presses, all of which 
receive their power from the original 
Ingersoll-Rand compressor. 

Three of the presses handle sheets 
measuring 24 inches x 30 inches. The 
fourth takes sheets 36 inches x #% 
inches. 

The compressed air system worked 
so well that the firm is now using it t0 
operate other machines in the plant 
These include two machines for elec 
tronically sealing ring binder covers, 
two stamping presses and several stak- 
ing machines for riveting posts. 

The air-cooled Ingersoll-Rand ait 
compressor which actuates all this 
equipment produces air pressure at 

125-150 psi. 
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> the 
pro- 
stan- 
Treen 
lucts, 
g ex- Tue CHOICE of the correct imposi- 
leaf tion may mean the difference between 
e of profit and loss on any given job. Im- 
plas- position helps to determine the most 
color economical method of printing, the best 
> ap usage of paper, and the most efficient by David Kass, THe Trapve Brnvery, N.Y.C. 
operation of binding equipment. The 
essed, considerable variety of impositions 
overs makes it very important to choose the 
- past best imposition for the job, and to make 
odue- the most. accurate determination of 
s, di- measurements and sizes. 
mate- The best way to demonstrate the tech- The correct choice may mean the difference between 
lor is niques used in choosing and comput- - s ‘ . 
ing measurements for an imposition is profit and loss on a job; this expert estimator uses a 16- 
merly to take some actual cases, and explain page signature to demonstrate 
was a why and how the various decisions are 
’ Cost. made. sii 
iction Let us choose, then, a fairly standard #4 
loyees and common job in commercial print- te" tr le ere 
ne at ing and binding. This might be the 16- ae 5 me 4 Bee s “FA 
erated page signature producing an 844” x | | 
ormed 11” page. It is generally printed on a ; aa 37 ie oF 
sheet size of about 22144 x 35” sheet- | | 
, the wise, or a work-and-turn sheet of 35 x go ] ' 
ymatic 45”. For this type of work there are rc) | 
d - an two favored impositions, one of which 3 
15TE we can call the “Most Common,” (Fig. RS . 
. Two 1) and the other the “Alternate Im- Pe = = ——F 
> used position” (Fig. 4), which might be 4 | 
nother used for a change so that certain 
e the pages will fall away from the guide. ' 
re in- It so happens that the alternate 16- p— 8/2” ——___y—_—_ 3/2 4 
roke. page imposition generally tends to be | 
., only the more desirable one for the pam- i a i ae fe l mo 
te the phlet binder who looks for such things se eee 
e rate as a pick-up in the imposition. Let us Me af Grupreny, | 
impor- take a 2214 x 35” sheetwise layout. In FIGURE | Ree atthe ee : 
lly im- order to figure an imposition of 16 pages 
press of size 814 x 11, on a 22% x 35 sheet, 
100 for we take a sheet that represents a 221% 
x 35 and make two elevens out of the 
chied 22% and four 84%’s out of the 35. ' 
which The trim margins will of necessity | ; 
riginal vary because on the 22%4 x 35 the 7 ) a7 a —_ 
gripper of the sheet falls along the ) 
sheets foot of the pagination, whereas on the 
s. The 35 x 45 the gripper of the sheet falls 
x # along one side of the front trim. Now | ' 
indicate our side guide and gripper | 
work on the sheet. (See Fig. 1.) LT pane eee woe hauas: Here UDR eae 
ig itto § Describing an imposition | | 
or When the average printer’s production 
c man asks me to provide an imposi- | 
ra tion for him on the telephone, I give | 4 5 
al stak- him the numbering as shown in Fig. & = thee cep 
; 1. I could tell him, “Take the sheet 
nd aif and lay it out with the gripper to your ' 
ll this ‘ \ ( FievreleBaw-ve 
: ‘i stomach and the side guide, to your 
sure left. Now I'll read off the following FIGURE I, Back-up 
numbers: 6, 11, 10, 7. Then swing it 
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IMPOSITION 


(Continued from page 41) 


around so that the gripper is away 
from you and the side guide is at 
your right, and I'll then read off: 2, 
15, 14, 3. From that, if you have the 
numbering on one side, you should 
be able to number the back of the 
sheet, just by folding so that the num- 
bers fall in what looks like the logical 
sequence.” 

The sheet is 2214 x 35. The folding 
sequence is accomplished by what we 
call going into the up plate for the 
first fold in the parallel, the 8-page, 
and the 16-page section. All go into 
the up-plate in all folding sections of 
the folding machine which many opera- 
tors prefer. That means no down plate 
is used in this imposition. 

We'll fill the trims in on this one, 
and then Ill show you the alternate 
layout which I think is perhaps bet- 
ter than this, but which for some rea- 
son is not so commonly used. These 
are the most commonly used imposi- 
tions. All binders, large and small, 
very frequently fold 16-page forms. 


Indicating trims 

We know that this page dimension is 
11” and that two 11’s add up to 22 
inches. The total printed sheet dimen- 
sion is 2214, which means that we 


have to provide a half-inch into the 


trims. . . . we'll put 1% of an inch as 
the normal head trim. . . . (one-eighth 
and another eighth), so our total is 
2214 inches. This still leaves us a 
quarter of an inch, and, inasmuch as 
we have to have a minimum of an 
eighth of an inch elsewhere, we can 
only put an eighth of an inch at the 
gripper and an eighth of an inch at 
the back end. 

This is an arbitrary thing, and I’ve 
told you that this is a 22%4 inch 
sheet. If it were a bleed sheet, for 
example, with color bleeding off at 
the gripper edge, this would certainly 
not be accurate. We would definitely 
need whatever would be necessary from 
the printer’s point of view in addition 
to the normal eighth of an inch trim 
that the binder requires. The print- 
er may require, because this is the 
gripper edge, a total of a _half- 
inch on this side, or a total of %%, 
perhaps, in which case we couldn’t 
arbitrarily say that this imposition 
worked out as a 2214” sheet. It might 
of necessity work out as a 23-inch 
sheet, simply because the printer, for 
his reasons, requires more at the 
gripper. 

On the other hand, if this is type 
matter, with plenty of white margin, 
the 144” might be sufficient for the 
gripper edge. 
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The same thing is true with the 
back end. An eighth of an inch 
might be sufficient if it is type matter. 
It might not be sufficient if it is solid, 
or bleed, or color, in which case it 
might require more than the eighth of 
an inch. 


I arbitrarily told you that this totals 
up to 22% inches. So, we have no 
choice but to put an eighth at the top 
and bottom of each page. If I had told 
you it was 23 inches, then we might 
make the gripper 54”. Or, we might 
make the gripper a half and make the 
back end a quarter-inch. 


Measurements for the length 


Now, let’s work the other way—across 
the 35” dimension. Of course, we don’t 
put trims on the binding edge (the 
folding edge). It’s very simple for a 
novice to tell where to insert the trims. 
You must have two adjoining pages, 
one on each side of the folding edge, 
for binding purposes. So, naturally, it 
works out. Two adjoining pages have a 
binding edge in between without trim, 
which will bring to light another rule 
which I will describe another time. 

Each of the four panels across is 
84”. Four times 8% is 34. I stated 
arbitrarily that the sheet was 35 inches. 
So now we have an inch to divide 
among these four places. We normally 
like to have an eighth of an inch and 
an eighth of an inch as trims (in center 
of sheet). 


This comes to a quarter, and that 
makes it 3414, and we still have 34 of 
an inch. Now, the logic would seem to 
be, in order to divide it up, that, as 
long as we have 34 of an inch, we 
put a half inch at the side guide and 
a quarter inch at the off end of the 
sheet. This makes a total of 35 inches 
and it seems to work out nicely. But 
let’s look at it from the point of view 
of the binder. 


Location of pick-up 


The side guide edge has page 6 along- 
side. If you have your imposition folded, 
open it up and find out where page 6 
falls. You notice that page 6 is 
not at the center. The center spread 
has either page 8 or 9 (back-up of pp. 
7 and 10 indicated in Fig. 1). From 
the point of view of the binder, who 
now has all sorts of automatically-fed 
equipment for gang stitching and sew- 
ing purposes, we prefer to have what 
we call a good pick-up, an adequate 
pick-up on either page 8 or 9 of the 
16-page signature. Of course, that de- 
pends on who the binder is and what 
kind of equipment he has. 

If he has hand-fed stitching machines, 
it’s an academic thing. The pick-up 
could be either on page 8 or 9. But 


if he has automatically-fed equipment, 
he must have pick-up on one or the 
other. That is, the low folio half of 
the signature or the high folio half 
of the signature—depending on how 
his own automatically-fed equipment is 
designed. 

All the automatic gang stitchers are 
made inflexibly either with a front 
pick-up (pick-up on low folio), or a 
back pick-up (pick-up on high folio), 
but not both. You have it either one 
way or the other but not both. Your 
machine determines the impositions and 
your computations for it. There are 
very few binders who have a choice, 
who have machines enough to run work 
either one way or the other. Some of 
the very largest binders I know do not 
have a choice. Some do. They have to 
be very careful about imposing their 
jobs so that they have the pick-up 
where it is most desirable. 

If it is a one-signature job, and 
is going to be bound simply as a 
16-page signature without anything 
else, that too is academic, because if 
you have your pick-up in the front 
and it is a back pick-up machine, you 
can always feed the signature into the 
machine backwards. That is, as long 
as you don’t have to jog it with any 
other signatures in the job. If it is a 
signature by itself, you can feed it in 
by using the foot as a guide. But, 
if it is a job with more than one 
signature, you have to lay out all 
the signatures to jog with a closed head. 
Then, you are stuck with whatever the 
pick-up is on the machine. 

In this particular layout (Fig. 1), 
you will notice that page six has pick- 
up. If you fold your signature you 
will see the pick-up on page 6. It 
really is a bad spot because it doesn’t 
insure opening to the center. We nor- 
mally like to have the center spread 
with the pick-up. We could have in- 
dicated a trim of one-half inch at the 
off end instead of at the side guide 
in order to have the pick-up on page 8, 
which is also 7 and 8. What we should 
have done was indicate it in this man- 
ner: Have the half-inch at the off end 
and a quarter-inch at the side guide. 
(Fig. 2) 

Now, let’s see what happens. Page 
7-8 has a half-inch of extra paper or 
half-inch of trim, whereas page 9-10 
has an eighth of an inch. This gives 
us what we call a front pick-up. 

If we wanted a pick-up on page 9-10, 
rather than page 7-8, having a back 
pick-up machine, what we would have 
to do (see Fig. 3) is indicate a one 
eighth-inch trim at the side guide and 
off end with 34” at page 10. That gives 
us a pick-up on page 9-10. 

Howevet, all of these things have to 
be done very carefully with all the 
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considerations of the job in mind. For 
example, I very arbitrarily trimmed 
away the side guide or the back end, 
or switched them around withvut the 
knowledge of the printer’s require- 
ments. Of course, whoever is imposing 
these jobs has to know somethnig 
about the job itself. 

Again, as I indicated, if you have a 
color bleed, at the side guide or at 
the off end, you may not be able to 
assign one-eighth-inch trims arbitrarily. 

You would then have to utilize the 
maximum amount of paper where nec- 
essary for printing. However, again, 
with plain type matter, plenty of white 
space, you could do it. Now, when the 
sheet is folded, page 9-10 will fold 
with a 3” trim, and page 7-8 will 
fold to one-eighth-inch trim, which will 
give what we call a quarter of an inch 
pick-up. I indicated that we would 
prefer to have a %-inch pick-up. This 
is only a _ one-quarter-inch pick-up, 
which might just barely squeeze by, 
as far as automatic stitching equipment 
is concerned. It would be very close. 

There are other considerations on 
this job. In addition to everything 
else, this is a closed-head signature, 
so that suction only can be used to 
open it up, and it’s possible that every- 
thing I’ve mentioned might be aca- 
demic. As long as you have the closed 
head pick-up, it almost doesn’t matter 
where the pick-up goes, although pro- 
duction with suction may be slower. 


The “alternate” imposition 


The imposition which I called the 
“Alternate Imposition” (Fig. 4) pro- 
vides the proper binder’s pick-up at 
the side guide edge. Notice that page 
8 is at the side guide. That is why I 
feel that this is a very desirable imposi- 
tion. Although it is accomplished by 
deflecting the first fold, that is, fold- 
ing in the down plate, I prefer to use 
it whenever possible. With a half-inch 
trim indicated at the side guide, we 
find that we will have a 34” front pick- 
up. 

Generally speaking, on every job 
that I impose, I try to get everything 
working my way from the beginning, 
from every consideration—biggest pos- 
sible pick-up, closed head, the pick- 
up in the right part of the signature, 
etc. Then, failing that, I yield little 
by little, wherever necessary, to the 
demands of the job itself. I try to do 
everything from the viewpoint of the 
binder. 

By making the best possible job for 
the binder I am able to assure the 
highest quality job for the binder’s 
customer, while at the same time pro- 
ducing it most efficiently and, there- 
fore, most economically, which is also 
of prime importance to the customer. 
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IN SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Want More Information? 
Circle Reference Number on READERS SERVICE CARD (facing back cover) 





Columbia Mills Offers Book Cloth 
Folders As Design-Production Aid 

A series of book cloth folders for the 
designer’s color idea file has been origi- 
nated by Sybil Hastings, art director, 
Columbia Mills, Inc. Fully expected to 
charm some and stun others, the color 
pairings illustrate the influence of colors 
on other colors. 

“Gray, most sedate of them all,” says 
Mrs. Hastings, “becomes sharply bold 
beside a splash of red; a thin line of 
black the focal point holding colors to- 
gether.” The folders are designed to 
stimulate publishers to explore Colum- 
bia’s wide range of book cloth colors 
and to try some of the unusual, seldom 
used ones. e 411 


Brush Adhesive Applicator 


An adhesive applicator with a new push- 
button control on the brush barrel for 
exact regulation of adhesive flow is 
announced by B. B. Chemical Co., sub- 
sidiary of United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
The control, the manufacturer claims, 
makes the Bostik adhesive applicator 
(model B) the most efficient unit avail- 
able anywhere for brush application of 
adhesives. 

The applicator feeds solvent and 
water based adhesives through a flexi- 
ble hose directly into the brush under 
ordinary factory air pressure.e 412 


N. J. Machine Corp. Names Davis 
Sales Engineer in Midwest Area 
Robert F. Davis, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer by New Jersey 
Machine Corp. He 

will operate out of 

the Chicago office 

under the direc- 

tion of Malcolm 

Smith, branch 

sales manager. 

Davis’ territory 

will include Illi- 

nois, Wisconsin, 

Minnesota, Mis- 

souri, and Kansas. 

He has been in training at the NJM 
plant in Hoboken, as a member of the 
factory service department. 

The company manufactures the Pony 
Labelrite box maker, Pony 75 Labeler, 
Pony Labelrite case maker, Roll Feed 
Label Dri container labeler, and Pony 
300 labeler for large (gallon, etc.) con- 
tainers. e 413 
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Automatic Feeder Introduced By 
Rosback Co. 


The Auto-Feeder, designed for the Ros- 
back Auto-Stitcher, is available in sin- 
gle and 2-station units, says F. P. Ros- 
back Co. The single station Auto- 
Feeder will feed a single signature or a 
complete booklet of pre-inserted signa- 
tures onto the saddle of the Auto- 
Stitcher. The 2-station Auto-Feeder, 
having two feeding pockets, will insert 
a signature into a cover and automati- 
cally feed it onto the Auto-Stitcher 
saddle, or it will insert several pre- 
inserted signatures into a cover and 
feed the completed booklet onto the 
Auto-Stitcher saddle. 

The Auto-Feeder is strictly mechani- 
cal. The pick-up fingers require a 14” 
lip or offset fold to open the signature. 
A carrier bar takes the inside signature 
or several pre-gathered signatures into 
the fold of the cover and automatically 
places the complete booklet on the 
Auto-Stitcher saddle. With this method 


of inserting from center to center of 
signatures, there are no double pick- 
ups. 

The Auto-Feeder will feed signatures 
from 5 x 5” to 10 x 14”. For continuous 
operation and greater efficiency, the 
feeding stations are loaded from the 
top and then inserted from the bottom 
of the pile, which results in consider- 
able saving in time as compared with 


hand feeding. e 414 


New Model Ubro Stripper 


Atlantic Numbering Machine Co. has 
introduced a new model of the Ubro 
Back Stripper, which incorporates these 
features: acceptance of tapes up to 3” 
wide; special bracket allowing the use 
of pressure sensitive tapes as well as 
gummed tapes and hollands; an end 
sheet stripper, for reinforcing. e 415 


General Corrugated’s Automatic window 
Case Tape Sealer 

Made by General Corrugated Machin. 
ery Co., a fully automatic window case 
tape sealer (model #T.S. 30) receives 
cases from a gravity conveyor, indexes 
cases, closes top flaps, and applies 
gummed tape to top and bottom of the 
case. It then rolls the extended ends 
of the tape onto end panels for com- 
plete single strip sealing. e 416 


Wood Veneer Sheets for Bookbinding 


Great Eastern Lumber Co., Inc., an- 
nounces a new material for bookbinding 
—Realwood veneers in sheet form. These 
are not, says GELCO, printed imita- 
tions, but finely sliced genuine wood 
veneers, prefinished with tough, wash- 
able, printable, vinyl coating. They 
are said to be as workable and pliable 
as leather. 

The veneers come in sheets of 3 x 6 
in the following wood species: Walnut, 
Teak, Avodire, Camphorwood, Bebra- 
wood, and others. Color brochure, prod- 
uct sample are available for 25¢.e 417 


Olsen Mark Power Presses 


Power presses in three pressure ranges 
(44, 34, and 4-7-ton) are manufactured 
by OlsenMark Corp. They are said to 
have numerous applications in embos- 
sing, creasing, heat sealing, swedging, 
stacking, assembling, etc. Hand lever, 
direct piston air impact, and double 
toggle action air operated presses are 
available. 

All the presses have square rams to 
assure accurate registration and long 
head strokes for easier set-up and quick 
feeding. Optional on all machines are 
heating heads, electric dwell timers. 
power sliding beds, etc. e 418 
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Baumfolder Added to 
Bell & Howell Line 


The Baumfolder line of folding ma- 
chines have been added to the expand- 
ing business machine division of the 
Bell & Howell Company, according to 
a joint announcement by Charles H. 
Percy, president of Bell & Howell, and 
Russell E. Baum, president of R. E. 
Baum, Inc. 

“The great battleground of the 
1960’s will be in the area of education, 
ideas, and communication,” Percy said. 
“This is where we as a nation and as 
a people need to further develop our. 
great strength. We are proud to be 
more closely associated with the print- 
ing and binding industries which have 
done so much to advance our national 
purpose—and look forward to serving 
them more closely in the years ahead.” 


New Six-Station Signature Inserter 


F. P. Rosback Co. will shortly introduce 
a new six-station signature inserter. 
Strictly mechanical, it requires a 14” 
lip or offset fold so the pick-up fingers 





can open the signature to the center of 
the booklet. A carrier bar places the 
inside signature into the center of the 
next signature and repeats this opera- 
tion for six stations. With this method 
of inserting, there will be no double 
pick-up and, if the signature is missed 
and the booklet not complete, the elec- 
trical micrometer adjustable detector 
automatically stops the machine. 

For efficiency and continuity of oper- 
ation, the feeding stations are loaded 
from the top. The carrier bar inserts 
the signatures from the bottom of the 
pile and will handle signatures from 
3x5” to 10 x 14”. 

The signature inserter is also avail- 
able in a five-station machine that will 


Daniel G. Church 


Gane Bros. 
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A. C. Jecklin, Sr. 
Gane Bros. 


insert signatures up to 12 x 18”. The 
inserters are equipped with an electri- 
cal control panel and a variable speed 
drive mounted on casters so it can be 
readily moved to any location. It can 
produce 4100 books per hour. e 419 


AICO Index Planner 


The C. J. Aigner Co. is offering an index 
planner and sample catalog for use by 
bookbinders, printers, and other sup- 
pliers of indexed material. The AICO 
Index Planner contains samples of all 
styles of index tabs, tab colors, sizes, pa- 
per stocks, and Mylar plastic reinforc- 
ing for index dividers. 

Layout sheets to permit fast layout of 
tab titles are also included in the plan- 
ner, designed to enable graphic arts spe- 
cialists to show clients the various types 
of indexes and paper stocks. e 420 


Jecklin Named Chairman, 
Church President of Gane Bros. 


Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc., and Gane 
Bros. of New York, Inc., have elected 
Arthur C. Jecklin, Sr., chairman of the 
board, and Daniel G. Church, president 
of both firms. Mr. Church moves up 
into the vacancy created by Mr. Jecklin’s 
election as board chairman. Both are 
veterans, Mr. Jecklin having spent 56 
years with Gane and Mr. Church, 53. 

Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc., also an- 
nounced the election of F. G. Leeder to 
the board of directors. He is sales 
manager of the firm. 


Harris Named Market Plans Director 
for Mead Board Sales 


Edward R. Harris will head market 
planning for Mead Board Sales, Inc., 
subsidiary of The Mead Corp. Harris, 
VP of Mead Board Sales, joined the 
firm in 1925, and has been at Mead 
Board’s Lynchburg, Va., plant since 
1938. 

Other executive responsibilities an- 
nounced by Mead were: Harry J. Blum, 
executive VP of Mead Board Sales, to 
coordinate sales and scheduling at 
Mead’s kraft liner and corrugating me- 
dium mills; Fred G. Robertson, ap- 
pointed general sales manager for all 








C. H. Percy 
Bell & Howell 


domestic and foreign sales offices for 


Russell Ernest Baum 
R. E. Baum, Inc. 


Mead Board Sales. 


New Slade, Hipp & Meloy Treasurer 


Mrs. Estelle M. Bergstrom has been 
elected treasurer of Slade, Hipp & 
Meloy, Inc., Chicago, an announcement 
by the firm’s president, Mark C. Mor- 
gan, recently stated. She fills the post 
made vacant last October by the death 
of Mrs. Ida B. Slade. 


Interlaken Mills Booklet 
On Life of Robert E. Lee 


Interlaken Mills, Fiskeville, R. 1., has 
published an eight-page booklet de- 
voted to Robert E. Lee, as the firm’s 
contribution to the centennial celebra- 
tion of the War Between the States. 
The booklet bears New Year’s wishes 
from Interlaken and from its many dis- 
tributors in the United States and 
Canada. Copies are available from 
Interlaken. 
z 


Barash Co. Reorganized 


The Barash Co., producer of vinyl coat- 
ed fabrics, has been acquired from the 
U. S. Plywood Corp. by Samuel Abrams, 
Harold Holden, and Michael Barash. 
The firm specializes in the maufacture 
of materials for luggage, handbags, up- 
holstery and bookbinding. The new own- 
ers are said to be planning to expand 
present manufacturing facilities. 


Ezyindex Adds Manufacturing Plant 


Custom indexing work production facil- 
ities have been expanded at Ezyindex 
Products Corp., Flushing, N.Y., by the 
addition of a new manufacturing plant 
in College Point. The new facilities will 
speed production particularly in their 
catalog service Custom Indexing Div. 


Linson Appointment Book 


Linson Products’ new 1961 appointment 
book features a six-color cover, printed 
offset on white buckram Linson, plus 
gold stamping. The theme of the cover, 
designed by Rigby Graham, is “A Time 
Fantasy.” 


Edward R. Harris 
Mead Board Sales 
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BOOK TESTING & MEASUREMENT 


Anew concept of book and book 
materials testing has appeared through 
the efforts of the Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute in cooperation with United 
States Testing So., Hoboken, N. J. 
Extensive and realistic testing of per- 
formances, as contrasted with physical 
characteristics (weight, number of 
threads, viscosity, etc.) gives promise 
that new durability standards in book 
manufacturing will soon be arrived at 
whereby one material or process can be 
measured against other materials or 
processes. 

The information resulting from the 
tests, says Russell H. Armitage of 
USTCO, as well as the long-needed 
standards of performance, should pro- 
vide tremendous aid to manufacturers 
in their efforts to improve all aspects 
of book strength and wearability. 

The BMI research program is de- 
signed to develop test methods, pro- 
cedures, and standard test instruments 
which can be utilized to arrive at 
sounder standards and specifications 
for the industry. This need is height- 
ened by the fact that new materials 
and methods of processing materials 
are constantly being made available to 
book manufacturers. Among the ma- 
terials that have been fairly recent 
developments are: offset printed cov- 
ers, vinyl cloth, adhesives, inks, pro- 
tective coatings, and the like. New 
components combined with automatic 
manufacturing techniques add to the 
problems faced. 

“It is now possible,” says Armitage, 
“to measure many of the performance 
properties important for durability and 
economy in book manufacture. Not on- 
ly can books be tested, but the prop- 
erties of components can now be 
measured. New test procedures have 
been developed, specifications have 
been rewritten, and test equipment has 


been modified and developed. All of 
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which has led to a new spirit and 
interest in the technological advance- 
ment of the book industry.” 

“Examination of thousands of used 
textbooks indicated that cover cloth and 
joints failed most. We then coded 
12,000 new textbooks for an annual 
wear inspection. Meanwhile, on labora- 
tory samples, we measured cloth break- 
ing strength; resistance to tear, flexing, 
and abrasion; colorfastness; smooth- 
ness and other characteristics. We de- 
signed instruments to simulate textbook 
wear. Soon, we hope, we should have 
stronger textbooks and lower bills.” 

USTCO conducts tests both on fin- 
ished books and on cloth and other 
cover materials. In the first category 
are listed: 


@ STRENGTH of JOINT. This test 
demonstrates the ability of the joint to 
hold the book in the cover under nor- 
mal conditions of use. It is performed 
by gripping the book in a special jig 
that exerts force against the joint and 
pulls the pages away from the cover. 
The force necessary to cause failure is 
recorded and the nature of the failure 
and its cause are noted. Experience 
with the apparatus has revealed a range 
of joint failures from 25 pounds to 
over 400 pounds. 


@ TUMBLING TEST. Tumbling 
tests simulate rough treatment such as 
books frequently receive. The apparatus 
consists of a revolving octagon drum 
equipped with pockets that lift the 
books to the top and then let them fall 
so they strike the lower sides. The books 
then slide and tumble until they are 
again caught by a pocket which lifts 


them to the top of the cylinder and © 


drops them again. 

The effects of the test can be varied 
by changing the conditions. The book 
covers may be sealed closed, partially 
closed, or left free to open. With the 


Realistic tests of book 
performance give hope of new 
durability standards which 
could improve cover and paper 


strength and wearability 


covers open, the greatest destruction 
is directed at the joint and the anchor- 
age of the signatures and pages. If the 
covers are held closed, the greatest ac- 
tion is directed at the cover cloth and 
the corners and the edges of the board. 
Experience has revealed failure of books 
after 10 minutes of tumbling compared 
with other books that remained intact 
after as much as six hours of testing. 


@ FLEXING TEST. This test sub- 
jects books to two separate kinds of 
action. One is a rapid opening and 
closing of one side of the cover so that 
the hinge is flexed from a closed posi- 
tion to an open position. The other ac- 
tion flexes the binding of the book by 
holding one cover of the closed book 
on a flat surface and pushing the top 
cover to and fro. The severity of the 
tests can be increased by enlarging the 
scope of the flexing action and by con- 
tinuing the test for a longer period. 

In the “Cloth and Other Cover Ma- 
terials” category, the following tests 
can be conducted on samples of book 
cover material before it is fabricated 
or when it is on finished books. 


™@ BREAKING LOAD and ELON- 
GATION. The A. S. T. M. standard 
method of test known as the Breaking 
Load by the Cut Strip Method is used 
to determine the strength and elonga- 
tion of the material. Strips, one inch 
wide, are cut from the length and width 
of the sample and subjected to a grad- 
ually increasing tensile load in &@ 
strength testing machine such as 4 
Scott Tester until the breaking strength 
of the material is recorded. Stretch of 
elongation is important because the ma- 
terial must stretch when folded around 
the edges and corners of the board. 


m TEARING RESISTANCE. This 
test is another type of basic strength 
measurement. Specimens of the cloth 
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Books fall, slide, tumble as pockets pick them up and drop 
them in this octagon drum, simulating rough treatment. 





are torn on an Elmendorf Tear Tester 
in a manner similar to a person ripping 
a rag and the resistance of the sample 
to tearing is recorded. 


m@ FLEXING RESISTANCE. The 
action of this test simulates the bend- 
ing that takes place at the hinge of the 
book. Specimens of the cover material 
are repeatedly flexed from a straight 
line to a sharp V bend with the V 
closed to a 180° bend. This action 
causes the coating (outside finish) to 
flex around the outside of the bend. If 
it is not sufficiently flexible to allow 
this, fractures and cracks develop. 


@ SCRUBBING TEST. This test 
procedure produces an appearance that 
is similar to that of a used book when 
the impregnating material has fallen 
out leaving the cloth yarns exposed. 
Specimens of the cover material are 
subjected to a twisting, pulling, flexing, 
and scrubbing action that can dislodge 
the impregnating or coating material 
from the cloth. 


@ ABRASION TESTS. Several meth- 
ods for measuring abrasion resistance 
are recommended. In the case of basic 
cloth, the Custom Scientific Instrument 
Co.’s Universal flat abrasion tester is 
used, A specimen of material is mounted 
over a rubber diaphragm that is in- 
flated by air pressure to provide a 
smoothly tensioned test area. This area 
is then abraded against a fine grade 
abrasive cloth under controlled tension 
and pressure until a hole is worn 
through the material. 

Another type of abrasion test is re- 
quired to test the durability of the im- 
age on the cover and the properties of 
protective coatings. For this type of test 
a relatively gentle surface abrasion is 
required that simulates the action of 
books rubbing together or against var- 
lous surfaces. A loose grit type of action 
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is preferable to avoid clogging of the 
abrasive by the materials in the coat- 
ing. The sample is mounted in a circu- 
lar plate equipped with a lip to retain 
the loose grit. A circular abrasive head 
covered with soft rubber sheeting rests 
on the sample with a pressure of 314 
pounds. The abrasive head picks up the 
particles of abrasive material and rubs 
them against the sample being tested. 
A counter records the strokes, and the 
test is run until the appearance of the 
printed image has been impaired. 


@ CROCKING TEST. This is to 
determine whether or not the dry or wet 
colors in the finished cloth will rub off 
or smear when rubbed against other 
objects. 


@ COATING ADHESION (Pick- 
ing) TEST. This test measures the ad- 
hesion of a coating to the surface of a 
material. The Dennison Wax Test, one 
method of measuring this property, em- 
ploys sealing waxes that are graded ac- 
cording to their adhesive strengths. 
Test waxes having various degrees of 
strength are melted and applied to the 
surface of the material. When the waxes 
have cooled they are pulled from the 
surface. The strength of the waxes is 
graded by numbers, i.e., 11, 16, 18, 22, 
etc., and the highest number wax that 
the surface withstands is a measure of 
its adhesion to its base material. 


m@ COLORFASTNESS TO LIGHT 
EXPOSURE. Colored book covers that 
fade and change color when exposed 
to sunlight can be easily avoided by 
testing specimens of the cloth for 
colorfastness to light in a Fade-O- 
Meter. An exposure period of 40 hours 
in this acclerated sunlight exposure 
instrument will usually show whether 
or not there will be a fading or dis- 
coloration problem. 


@ BLOCKING TEST. With the use 


Strength-of-joint test demonstrates ability of 
joint to hold book in cover in normal use. 












of new material such as vinyl and sim- 
ilar plastics, blocking tests are im- 
portant. This test determines whether 
the cover material will stick to itself or 
to other materials it may come into con- 
tact with during storage or processing. 
The test is performed by placing spec- 
imens together under heat and pressure 
for certain periods of time. 


@ THREAD COUNT and WEIGHT 
TESTS. Thread count and weight 
tests reveal the construction of the 
cloth and the weight of the nonfibrous 
impregnating or coating material that 
has been added to the basic cloth. These 
tests are important as a control but have 
little effect on the serviceability of the 
finished covers. 


@ pH TEST. pH is a measure of 
chemical neutrality. A water extract of 
the material is tested by indicator pa- 
pers or electrical PH meters and rated 
according to a scale from 1 to 12. A 
reading between 6 and 8 indicates chem- 
ical neutrality. The lower numbers in- 
dicate an acid condition and the higher 
numbers an alkaline condition. The 
PH of the cloth is an important factor 
when the cloth is to be printed by the 
offset process. 


m@ SMOOTHNESS TEST. There 
is evidence that the surface smoothness 
of book cloth is important because of 
a possible relationship between the 
smoothness of the surface and the dur- 
ability of offset printed designs. A mir- 
ror smooth surface provides the best 
reproduction, but it appears to be less 
durable as far as retaining the image 
when compared with a cloth with a 
slightly rough surface. The Bekk 
smoothness tester is used for measuring 
surface smoothness. The surface to be 
measured is pressed against a perfect- 
ly smooth surface and the rate of air 
leakage between the surfaces is mea- 
sured by the instrument. 
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Flexing test (dual action). Here, 
rapid open-close flexes hinge. 











PREPARING SPECIFICATIONS 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS are hard to 
measure—How important is it to have 
a shorter book (by specifying a 
measure of over 30 picas, or a 9-14 pt. 
text face)? Can we know better than 
the editor the probable extent of AA’s, 
or the frequency of the recurrence of 
special symbols and characters? Who 
can best evaluate the importance of 
having cuts run with the text so as to 
appear opposite references, rather than 
being grouped in an insert? 

Even if our system is not as scienti- 
fic in the end as it might seem at first 
glance, it is our job nevertheless to 
try to anticipate special manufacturing 
considerations, to present estimates of 
space, cost, time, and difficulty, based 
on careful measurement and evaluation 
drawing on past experience, so that 
however manufacturing specifications 


are decided ‘in our companies, whoever 


does the deciding will be armed with 
the hardest facts available in the area 
of production, these to be modified as 
necessary by many other relevant con- 
siderations. 

In determining these comparative 
costs, it is necessary to take into account 
first what we call plant costs, which 
are relatively fixed, regardless of the 
number of copies we print. For letter- 
press we take the cost of making wax 
engravings, if any, the cost of metal 
line and halftone engravings, the cost 
of the printing plates with their back- 
ing. To this we add the running costs, 
which rise in total as the quantity 
printed rises. These running costs in- 
clude text paper and presswork. (They 
may also include inserts or endlining 
stock and printing if there is a ques- 
tion about how to run them too.) 

Comparable costs should be obtained 
for offset, in which case, the fixed 
costs include any artwork required on 
the repro proof, camera and attendant 
operations, stripping up the films, and 
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Part Two: 


Specifying Production Procedures for Textbooks Involves 
Major Decisions. Here’s a Step-by-Step Program for Insuring 


Best Results when Estimating Printing, Binding, and Paper 


by W. Michael Bodden, Hovucuton Mirrian Co. 


plates. The running costs again include 
stock and presswork charges. 

It may happen that although the prob- 
able costs of preparation are lower for 
offset than for letterpress, for instance, 
the lower running costs of letterpress 
will more than make up the difference. 

However, a simple comparison would 
be too easy. How about reprints? Based 
on the editor’s best guess of the pos- 
sible number of reprints, as well as 
the probable lengths of these runs, you 
must add the additional running costs 
to the total costs attributable to the 
initial run. 

But this too is overly simple. We 
must remember that sooner or later 
there will be additional plant costs: 
the cost of a new set of offset plates 
after 100,000 impressions, even the 
cost of a new set of letterpress plates 
if the book prints enough copies. We 
can see that the determination of just 
the dollars and cents aspect requires 
the exercise of some judgment. 


Cost of binding 
There are times when, to determine the 
specifics of printing, we find it neces- 
sary also to get certain binding figures. 
A 76” offset press will deliver 96 pages 
on a single sheet, while a smaller press 
—say a new web press—will deliver 
only a 16 page signature. But with the 
web press the cost of the printing in- 
cludes folding. Therefore, we need to 
know the cost of folding as a separate 
item following printing on the 76” press. 
But from the large sheet we will get two 
32’s and two 16’s, while against these 
four signatures the web press produces 
six. This means a difference in the costs 
of gathering and sewing. We must not 
lose sight of the interrelated nature of 
the many operations which must be 
considered, if we are to arrive at the 
best set of specifications for our books. 
Happily, there are a great number of 


books for which we need not go through 
all this. They are books similar to books 
we have done regularly in the past. We 
may know the reset edition of a novel 
for a literature course will be more 
economically run letterpress. We may 
feel certain on the basis of past cost 
estimates that a heavily illustrated, 
four-color Elementary book will be 
more economical, run offset. Whether 
we get a cost estimate or not, there are 
other special considerations to be taken 
into account. 

What is the nature of the art to be? 
If there are vignettes you may prefer 
offset for appearance. If there is to be 
handwriting used, as in Teacher’s Edi- 
tions, it may be easier, faster, more 
economical to prepare this in your art 
department than to go to wax; and 
this would indicate offset. How many 
corrections will there be? In foreign 
language books or math books there 
will be numerous minor corrigenda, and 
it might be better to make them in in- 
dividual letterpress plates than to re- 
make every press plate, if offset. What 
plans are there for revision? In a 
science book or a history book facts to 
be updated may run through the entire 
book, perhaps thereby favoring letter- 
press. Maybe the book is one which 
carries halftone illustration and which 
must be bulked up, for merchandising 
reasons. If letterpress were indicated, 
a heavier than normal sheet would be 
required to provide at once a smooth- 
enough printing surface and the neces- 
sary bulk; however, printing offset— 
where good reproduction of halftones 
on a toothier sheet is possible—may be 
more economical than the premium for 
a heavy letterpress sheet. 

These considerations are, by and 
large, not determining ones, but are to 
be considered in addition to the cost 
picture. 
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There are also persunal preferences 
to be taken into account. The designer 
may feel that there is nothing like high 
quality letterpress to provide the solid 
blacks called for in the art he has 
bought for a book. The Sales Depart- 
ment may get the idea that all the com- 
petition is printing Elementary texts 
offset, and that we had better too. An 
editor may feel that letterpress half- 
tones tend to fill in, and to develop 
hard edges, or that the register of a 
second color tends to be out more often 
when the pressman has to align 32 
plates instead of a single one. Another 
editor's opinion is that offset paper 
tends to be soft and spongy, and to give 
a cheap appearance. 

Such opinions—some based on fact, 
others on fancy—are usually of secon- 
dary importance, but management 
should hear them. It must also listen to 
the Production Department whose task 
is not necessarily to refute them, but 
to add another dimension to the pic- 
ture by providing management with 
cost data and representative printing 
samples for study. 


Plates 


Presumably, if the job is to be an offset 
one, the matter of plates is something 
the Production Department need not 
worry much about. If it is to be a 
long-run title, which will be reprinting 
—such as a basic Elementary or High 
School text—you will be dealing with a 
printer who will make deep-etch plates 
as a matter of course, and his policy 
will be to replace them as necessary 
either after 100,000 impressions, or 
after three make-readies, whichever oc- 
curs first. If you have a short-run job, 
the printer will be printing from sur- 
face-coated plates, and he will make a 
new set each time on press. 

There is more of a problem with 
letterpress plates, which seem to show 
wear more easily, owing to battering 
of the raised type, the scratching of 
halftones, the filling in of screens. Also, 
there are no generally accepted cus- 
toms governing the replacement of 
plates in letterpress printing as there 
are in offset. At the same time, no 
printer is willing to guarantee the 
number of satisfactory impressions he 
can get from the plates—possibly he 
did not make them, he does not always 
know the stock you will specify, there 
may be trouble in making ready which 
can hurt plates, and he doesn’t know 
the number of make-readies there may 
be. This puts the burden on the Pro- 
duction Department to specify carefully 
whether to print from type, from plastic 
plates, or from electros. 

The first question is: How many cop- 
ies will we print? The second is: How 
Many times will we go on press? If 
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ours is a highly technical monograph 
of which we are printing 5000, binding 
only 3500, and planning never to re- 
print, we may wish to print from stand- 
ing type to save the cost of making 
plates. This would be a rare exception 
in our textbook operations, possibly in 
yours too. 

If the book is a College text, not 
illustrated, of which we plan to run 
10,000 copies at first, and to go back 
on press perhaps five times with runs 
tailing off to 3500, plastic plates would 
seem in order. If there is a chance that 
this title might catch on and reprint 
in quantities of 15-20,000, you might 
stick with plastics, but specify a guaran- 
teed set of molds as a form of insurance. 

On a revision of a good seller, wheth- 


er with or without halftones, electros ° 


will probably be in order, as_ they 
should hold up for more total impres- 
sions than plastic plates. For a few 
texts, for which exceptionally long runs 
are a certainty, an additional coating 
of chrome or nickel will further extend 
the plate’s life expectancy. 

It is the in-between books which are 
harder to decide: you don’t know just 
how well they will do; the editor cannot 
say how soon a revision will be planned; 
there are some halftones. but not too 
many. In such a case, you must specify 
plastic or copper based on your ex- 
perience and that of the particular 
printer you are going to use. 

Some are wary of plastics, will not 
patch them, will not use them for half- 
tone cuts. Others use them for halftone 
reproduction as a matter of course, ex- 
pect a quarter of a million actual im- 
pressions. Printers in this group may 
point out to you not only the lower 
cost of the plates, but also the higher 
running speeds possible owing to the 
lighter weight, and the faster make- 
ready possible with plastics, which also 
mean lower costs to you. 


Paper 


In deciding about what stock to use, 
we encounter for the first time the 
spectre of “State specs.” These “Official 
Minimum Manufacturing Standards and 
Specifications for Textbooks” constitute 
the Bible for those engaged in the man- 
ufacture of Elhi books, and all other 
considerations of cost, aesthetics, or 
preference, are rudely subordinated to 
the prime necessity of complying with 
State specs. Unless you can certify 
that your book meets State specs in all 
particulars, you exclude your product 
from consideration in our South and 
Southwest States. 

What do State specs say about paper? 
They specify, first of all, that texts will 
be printed on sheets free of ground- 
wood pulp. Secondly they give minimum 
readings which must be achieved or 





bettered by the text sheet for tear and 
bursting strength. They give minimum 
opacity readings which your sheet must 
meet. They also specify the maximum 
allowable gloss to the text sheet. And 
they specify white as the color. 

You and I need not be much con- 
cerned about what the tear and bursting 
readings are; we need only specify in 
ordering a sheet of paper, that it meet 
minimum State specs. Naturally the 
naked eye can make some evaluation of 
gloss and opacity, and these are things 
we will be very conscious of in examin- 
in sheet samples. 

State specifications also specify 
minimum basic weights to be used, 
depending on the physical size of the 
book planned, and the grade levels for 
which it is intended. If your book 
bulks between 34” and 34”, for instance, 
it falls in Class B, which specifies 60# 
basis as the minimum for all texts for 
grades 1 and 2, but 50# for all grades, 
3 to 12. However, if this book also 
happens to be 70 square inches or more 
in size, it would fall into Class E, which 
has certain special stipulations as re- 
gards paper. 

State specs are here to stay, in one 
form or another; they are something 
with which we have to live, and fortun- 
ately they do not seem unreasonable. 
It pays to familiarize ourselves with 
them, and always to keep them in mind 
since they directly affect the writing of 
textbook specifications. 

Within any limitations thus imposed, 
we next must take into account the 
printing process selected; we seek a 
sheet which will provide a suitable sur- 
face for the kind of text and art we will 
reproduce—whether fine-line, halftone, 
solids, color; one which will give us 
opacity perhaps better than that speci- 
fied in State specs, which will give us 
the bulk we want, and which is not more 
expensive than it must be. These things 
all interact on one another. 


Let us suppose we are adding 500 
teacher’s pages to an entire 8th grade 
pupil’s book to make a Teacher’s Edi- 
tion. We will strive for low bulk for 
the teaching section—but the finish 
will be very different then from that 
used in the pupil’s pages. At the same 
time opacity suffers. So we add extra 
titanium—and then the cost rises. 

At times, it will be necessary to have 
a sheet made specifically to our needs. 
As a general rule, however, it is well 
to stay whenever possible to standard 
sheets, although their selection repre- 


’ sents a compromise on our part. Hope- 


fully, this will mean a sheet giving 
satisfactory performance on each of the 
several criteria mentioned, though fall- 
ing short of the ideal specification on 
some counts. 


(to be continued) 
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HANDBINDING 
FROM A 
SUITCASE 


Robert Bruckman teaches bookbinding 


as an avocation for people of average . 

(Above) Robert Bruckman 
demonstrates one of the uses 
of his 
which overcomes high cost of 
conventional hand _ binding 
equipment and large amount 
of space usually needed. 
(Right) His sewing frame 
folds flat for easy storage, 


means and limited space 


combination _ press, 


has no extra parts to become 


BOOKBINDING as an avocation for peo- 
ple of average means and limited space 
has been a goal which Robert Bruck- 
man, in his evening classes in San Fran- 
cisco’s adult education program, has 
sought and achieved. His aim is, in his 
own words, “to teach people a simple 
and effective way of repairing and cas- 
ing books that they value.” The simpli- 
fied system he has worked out is not 
fine binding, but it is valid and sound 
hand binding. 

“My type of thing is anathema to a 
fiae binder,” Bruckman says, forgetting 
that he himself is also a fine binder and 
that his practical teaching methods 
have drawn the whole-hearted admira- 
tion of such renowned fine binders as 
Herbert and Peter Fahey, whose first 
pupil he was. 

Bruckman’s system is based upon the 
premise that many people who would 
enjoy binding books ‘by hand are pre- 
vented from doing so by the high cost 
of conventional hand binding equip- 
ment and by the comparatively large 
amount of space which must be devoted 
to it. A versatile craftsman, he has de- 
vised inexpensive equipment which can 
be stored away in an ordinary suitcase 
and used on an ordinary kitchen table. 
It consists principally of a “combina- 
tion press” which takes the place of a 
lying press and tub and a standing 
press, and a “folding sewing frame.” 
The single, all-purpose press measures 
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approximately 9” x 16”, has one beveled 
and one straight edge. The sewing 
frame, which measures approximately 
18%” x 10%” x 2” when folded up, 
consists of a platform base, with up- 
rights and crossbar which fold flat over 
the base for storage. The crossbar is 
rigidly and permanently fixed to the 
uprights. Below it is a shorter bar at- 
tached by a screw-and-nut combination, 
and to this one the cords are attached. 
They are tied below to a metal rod set 
just beneath the base platform. 

The bindings which Bruckman’s stu- 
dents produce with this equipment are 
case bindings, differing from fine bind- 
ings mainly in that the text and cover 
are prepared separately, as in commer- 
cial work, then put together. The cords 
are sunk in the back. As Bruckman 
points out, if conventional fine binding 
methods are used, expensive leathers 
are almost mandatory. With this sys- 
tem, however, comparatively inexpen- 
sive materials suffice. Accessory equip- 
ment—shears, knives, mallets, squares, 
gummed tape, double-boiler glue pot— 
is almost all available in an ordinary 
household or at a variety store. The 
few special pieces that must be pur- 
chased—glue and paste brushes, a cob- 
bler’s hammer, a back saw—are not 
expensive. In the more than fifteen 
years that Bruckman has taught on the 
Monterey peninsula and in San Fran- 
cisco, he has had in his classes not 


only many people to whom bookbinding 
has become a pleasurable avocation but 
some who have made it a vocation as 
well. Recently three of his students 
took the three top places in a library 
civil service examination for book re- 
pairer. Although his teaching is not 
intended to train professionals, he points 
out thtat an understanding of book ma- 
terials, architecture and terminology is 
basic to all bookbinding. 

Bruckman began as a self-taught 
bookbinder some twenty years ago 
when he was working at the Hopkins 
Marine Station in Monterey, California. 
A friend, knowing of his versatility in 
crafts, suggested that he try binding 
books and brought him an old blue 
leather skirt. With that and a copy of 
Cockerell, he fell to the task. When he 
knew enough he started rebinding some 
of the Marine Station’s volumes. After 
six months in which he had time to en- 
counter a wide variety of problems, he 
went to San Francisco and called on 
Herbert and Peter Fahey who had just 
returned from studying fine binding in 
Europe. They took him on as an ex- 
perimental pupil, their first. Under 
their guidance he solved most of his 
solitary problems and learned much of 
the art of the work. As a fine binder 
he has executed numerous commissions, 
most recently The Order of Confirma- 
tion for the Episcopal Bishop of Cali- 
fornia. 
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ON THE PUBLISHING FRONT 





FRASE TO OVERSEE JOINT 
ABPC, ATP! WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Robert W. Frase has been placed in 
charge of a joint Washington office serv- 
ing American Book Publishers Council, 
Inc., and American Textbook Publishers 
Institute, Inc., and located at 1820 
Jefferson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
The announcement came from the 
boards of directors of the two groups. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES... 


Julia Schiff is now with Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, NYC. She formerly was as- 
sociated with the book division of Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Co. . . . Mary K. 
Fontaine is the new production editor 
at the Blaisdell Publishing Co., NYC. 
She was formerly with the Macmillan 
Company . . . Jean Louise Engel has 
been named production manager of 
Sterling Publishing Co. The position 
was previously occupied by Matthew 
Held... 


AIGA WORKSHOP ANNOUNCES 
CLASSES, REDUCED FEES 


The A.I.G.A. Workshop in design, type- 
setting, and printing offers a member- 
ship at a reduced fee of $30 for the 
larger half of the school year, which 
continues until the second week in May. 
For other than institute members or 
employes of corporate members, the fee 
is higher. 

The design phase of the Workshop 
continues under the direction of James 
Hendrickson, and he is now assisted 
by Mike Parker, assistant to Jackson 
Burke, in the department of Typo- 
graphic Design and Development at the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. Classes are 
from 6 to 8 p.m., Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days at the New York School of Print- 
ing. For enrollment, call Mary Jane 
Ryder, Workshop Secretary, at MU 
3-3568. 


RAYMOND J. WALSH 


Raymond J. Walsh, chairman of the 
Department of School Services and Pub- 
lications, Wesleyan University Press, 
Inc., was a victim of the fatal airplane 
collision over Staten Island, N. Y., on 
December 16. Mr. Walsh, also presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan manufacturing fa- 
cilities in Columbus, Ohio, was en 
route to his office in Meriden, Conn. 
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LIBERAL ARTS PRESS MERGES 
WITH BOBBS-MERRILL CO. 


Acquisition of the Liberal Arts Press, 
Inc., by the Bobbs-Merrill Co.. Inc., a 
subsidiary of Howard W. Sams & Co., 
Inc., was announced recently. Oskar 
Piest, president of Liberal Arts Press, 
will become a VP of Bobbs-Merrill and 
general editor of the new Liberal Arts 
Press Division of B-M. Liberal Arts 
Press is a major publisher of academic 
paperbacks, with many titles also avail- 
able in cloth editions. 





JUDGES NAMED FOR 
JACKET COMPETITION 


Turck & Reinfeld, Inc., sponsors of the 
forthcoming 6th Annual Book Jacket 
Competition, has announced the selec- 
tion of three judges: Mrs. Patricia 
Spindler, head of the Art Library of 
the Donnell Library Center, N. Y. Pub- 
lic Library; Charles B. Anderson, chair- 
man of the board, American Booksellers 
Assn.; Robert H. Blattner, art director, 
The Reader’s Digest, and president of 
the Art Directors Club of NY. 





= More Vital Religious Book Design Seen 


RELIcIoUs BOOK design and publishing 
is on the verge of a challenging reap- 
praisal of its function and methods of 
production, according to Stefan Salter, 
book designer, and Robert Rambusch, 
artist, at the January 12th meeting in 
New York City of the Religious Book 
Publishers Group, an affiliate of the 
American Book Publishers Council. 
Darrell K. Wolfe of Bethany Press, St. 
Louis, Mo., served as chairman. 

In a forum meeting devoted to the 
improvement of the design and appear- 
ance of the contemporary religious book, 
the editors, designers, and production 
staffs of the major religious book pub- 
lishers heard both Salter and Rambusch 
call for vitality and integrity in reli- 
gious book design, not only to fulfill 
the publisher’s responsibility, but also 
to increase sales through effective pres- 
entations of books published. 

“The Bible is filled with references 
to colors—gold, silver, purple and 
others,” Rambusch said, “yet our books 
are wrapped in gloomy black.” 

While many books are dull, Salter 
stressed, there is a decided improve- 
ment in recent years. The new Lutheran 
Hymnal is a colorful red, for example, 
and the Interpreters Bible is blue. 

“Poor design is often justified by a 
low budget,” Rambusch said, “yet if 
the budget is low that is precisely when 
a good design is needed in order to 
compensate for the lack of good ma- 
terials.” 

In commenting on the need for good 
design, Salter referred to the unfor- 
tunate practice in some companies of 
having the design ‘taken care of in the 
house.’ “In such cases,” he said, “the 
designer is usually under the heel of the 
budget director who mistakenly assumes 


that money can be saved by doing a job 
badly. Design does require more time, 
thought and effort though it is not nec- 
essarily more expensive.” 

“The old remarks that ‘this is just 
a religious book—so don’t bother with 
good design’ are now obsolete,” Salter 
went on. “The religious book competes 
just as much with the trade book, as 
with other religious books. It is quite 
likely that the less attractive book will 
lose out in the market.” 

In commenting on the market role 
of good design, Rambusch pointed to 
the example of LP records in which 
brilliant, modern design is the main 
selling feature. Frequently, second-rate 
records outsell first-class records solely 
because of the cover design of the re- 
cord album or sleeve. The same can be 
true of book cover and book jacket 
design. 

“More life is needed in religious 
books,” Rambusch said. “Our concept 
of Christ is greatly determined by the 
way publishers and designers put the 
sacred message into print. Very often 
the Truth in our text is contradicted by 
the lie in the illustration. We have sac- 
charin Christs and a sort of Disney 
Franciscanism in which Gerber babies 
fondle wooly lambs. Can such an image 
of Christianity be considered adequate 
in our atomic age? In the past the only 
purpose of many religious books was to 
give “a good feeling.” We are now en- 
tering a problematic era and times de- 
mand a re-evaluation. Some critics 
claim the present religious resurgence 
a fad. The publisher and book designer 
have both the challenge and opportunity 
to sponsor intellectual and visual in- 
sights for a vital Faith needed in our 
modern age.” 
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PRODUCING 
THE RIGHT BOOK 


How DO PUBLISHERS use their own pro- 
duction department, art staff, book de- 
signers and book manufacturers to 
meet the specifications set by the edi- 
torial and sales staffs? 

This challenging question was met 
by Walter W. Frese, president and 
editor of Hastings House, and Ray Frei- 
man, vice president in charge of pro- 
duction for Random House, at the Jan- 
uary 18 meeting in N. Y. of the Trade 
Book Clinic of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts. 

Walter Frese brought out the fact 
that steadily rising costs in recent 
years have made it difficult to make 
long range plans for book series. Since 
a change in costs upsets the planned 
program, it is necessary to handle each 
title as a separate package. Every 
effort, however, is made to standard- 
ize some classes of books, though this 
is a problem because of the need for 
special design emphasis. While stream- 
lined operations in big houses make for 
some production economies it does seem 
to be true that the larger we get (as 
publishers) the more expensive is the 
design for it is difficult for a large 
house to take more time out for special 
books. 

The question of book pricing was 
also reviewed. The case of Tiffany was 
cited in which products are made in 
the best possible way, regardless of 


cost, and still a market is found. Can 


this be applied to books? 


Ray Freiman said that the answer to 
the question placed before them (see 
lst paragraph above) could be an- 
swered briefly in six words: 


SLOWLY .. . but more and more. 
The production manager, formerly lost 
in a side office, is recognized for his 
value and importance to the publishing 
house. EFFECTIVELY .. . some fig- 
ures on book sales from the Hunt re- 
port are enough to prove this. BEAU- 
TIFULLY AND LAVISHLY . . . again, 
some examples of fine quality, luxury, 


and art books. 


IN QUANTITY AND ECONOMIC. 
ALLY ... as can be seen by the num- 
ber of paperbacks and the publishers 
engaged in this. WITH INDIVIDU- 
ALITY . . . despite fears concerning 
mergers, there is no apparent loss of 
individuality. CREATIVELY . . . many 
fine titles are publisher-created or at 
least office-instigated, indicating that 
the publisher plays a more important 
role in creating books. 


In commenting on teaching machines 
Ray Freiman brought out the fact that 
a well-publicized 6-point criteria for 
teaching machines is also an _ ideal 
definition of a book. “We have been 
making teaching machines,” Freiman 
said, “since Gutenberg.” 


GUTENBERG BIBLE REPRODUCED 


Tue REPRODUCTION of the Gutenberg 
Bible in the U.S. by Pageant Books 
was the subject of a special meeting 
of the New York Navigators on Janu- 
ary 20. Arthur W. Littlefield, president, 
and Walter N. Rowman, treasurer, of 
Pageant Books, were the guests of 
honor in the program which analyzed 
the production of the two-volume 40 
lb. reproduction of the Gutenberg 
Bible. Richard Fernandez of the Navi- 
gators served as chairman. The repro- 
duction was printed and bound in its 
entirety in the United States, the earlier 
1911 photogelatine reproduction having 
been made in Germany. 

“The success of the reproduction,” 
Littlefield said, “is proof of the crafts- 
manship and ability of American print- 
ers and binders, and should be an 
answer to those who think they have 
to go abroad to get quality.” 
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The edition was printed on 90 lb. 
rag paper stock. Of the 1250 pages in 
the book, 97 illuminated pages were 
printed gravure by Photogravure & 
Color Co., and the remainder were 
printed offset by New City Printing Co. 
Sheets were bound by A. Horowitz, of 
Clifton, N. J., and the case binding 
by Alpha Bindery, New York. Edge 
gilding was done by R. Marchetti & 
Bro., N. Y. 

1,000 copies of the reproduction were 
produced. Of the 47 existing originals 
of the Gutenberg Bible, about 15 are in 
the United States. 

The 1911 duplicate was used as copy 
for the reproduction, and many of the 
colors had to be intensified and cor- 
rected. Pages were photographed two 
at a time in the camera. Four page 
signatures were inserted, for sewing as 
16’s on tape. 





MACHINES TEACH COLLEGE 
CLASS IN EXPERIMENT 


Teaching machines are still making 
news. At the New York Institute of 
Technology, an experiment is under 
way to determine whether these ma. 
chines can enable students to earm 
college degrees in less than conven. 
tional time. The teaching and testing 
devices employed were developed by 
the Institute, and the project is ap. 
proved by the State: Education Depart. 
ment. 

According to Dr. Alexander Schure, 
Institute president, this is the first 
major test of an accelerated educa. 
tional program conducted by teaching 
machines. The system works in this 
way: The student plugs in his ear. 
phones to a recording device and at 
the same time opens his workbook to 
the assignment. He receives small seg. 
ments of the basic information being 
tested or presented, none running over 
five minutes at a time, either by re- 
corded voice, illustration, or text ma- 
terial. 

He is then required to answer a 
series of true-false, multiple-choice, or 
fill-in questions. He does this by using 
a stylus to punch a hole in a matrix 
hooked to a telemetering device on the 
teacher’s desk. An incorrect answer 
notifies the student that he must go 
back over the material for clarification. 


TEXTBOOK PUBLISHING TRENDS 
WORRY SOME EDUCATORS 


The fear that textbook publishing com. 
panies may become so steeped in big 
business thinking that they may lose 
sight of what is good for education is 
expressed by some educators. Dr. 
Albert Alexander, a textbook analyst 
for the New York City school system, 
speaking at the recent annual meeting 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies in Boston, criticized textbook 
practices, including the business angle. 

“New managerial policies may be 
geared more’ to growth investment pos- 
sibilities than educational growth in- 
vestments. There is ample room for 
new business techniques in publishing, 
not the least being inventory controls. 
There can be little room for changes 
which will destroy older professional 
values.” 

Many publishers, profit conscious, 
play it safe by bringing out “a bundle 
of compromises”, he said, in trying to 
please appraisal and adoption commit- 
tees. 

A different view of business practices 
in the textbook field is given by Dr. 
Austin J. McCaffrey, executive secre- 
tary of the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers’ Association. “The character of 
recent consolidations reveals that, gen- 
erally, a merger occurs between houses 
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whose activities have been in quite 
separate publishing areas—for ex- 
ample, a house with a strong college 
department may acquire one with a 
substantial elementary-high school busi- 
ness. The larger publishing house en- 
joys a wide range of specialized talents 
and distribution facilities, and can thus 
offer the book buyer a wider range of 
titles from which to select at a lower 
price.” 


$8 MILLION FORD FOUNDATION 
GRANT TO LIBRARY COUNCIL 
The Ford Foundation has announced a 
grant of $8 million to the Council on 
Library Resources, Washington, D.C. 
for research into improved library meth- 
ods, with emphasis on ways of storing 
and finding information in the “library 
of the future.” The Council, under the 
presidency of Verner Clapp, former 
assistant chief librarian of Congress, 
was established by the Foundation in 
1956 with a grant of $5 million. 

Research programs for which grants 
are made include the testing and stand- 
ardizing of library materials, equip- 
ment, and systems; in the development 
of mechanical devices for book labeling 
and catalog reproduction; in the pres- 
ervation of paper; and in book bind- 
ings. 

The Council’s work on durable and 
permanent papers was reported in de- 
tail in the January issue of BP, page 47. 


JUDGES NAMED FOR CHICAGO 
MIDWESTERN EXHIBITION 

Judges have been selected for the 12th 
Annual Exhibition of Chicago and 
Midwestern Bookmaking, sponsored by 
the Chicago Book Clinic. In this show, 
five judges and an alternate grade each 
book from a particular point of view, 
and the marked ballots are returned 
to the publisher. 

The judges are: W. B. Routt, J. B. 
Lippincott Co. (Publisher’s evalua- 
tion); David Hartman, L. H. Jenkins, 
Inc. (binding); Arthur E. White, Jr., 
Plimpton Press (printing); Gordon 
Williams, Midwest Inter-Library Cen- 
ter (reading appeal); Gordon Martin, 
Institute of Design of the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology (design); and 
Stanford W. Williamson, Follett Pub- 
lishing Co. (alternate). ; 


OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE TO PUBLISH 
‘CONTEMPORARY’ NEW TESTAMENT 
The Oxford and Cambridge University 
Presses will team to produce a new 
translation of the New Testament in 
“frankly contemporary” English. De- 
signed to supplement the King James 
Bible of 1611, the edition is scheduled 
to appear March 14, 

The new translation is designed for 
reading in the home. The Authorized 
Version (King James Bible) will con- 
tinue to be read during church services. 
The translation resulted from the work 


of a joint committee representing all 
major Christian churches in Britain, 
except the Roman Catholic Church, 
which uses the Douay Bible. 


GRAPHIC ARTS COURSE AT NYU 


Spring term courses at New York Uni- 
versity’s Center for the Graphic Indus- 
tries and Publishing have been an- 
nounced. The courses and instructors 
include: Printing Processes and Ma- 
terials, Joseph F. Weiler; Practical 
Typography (with Workshop), Arthur 
B. Lee; Typography and Related De- 
sign, Ernst Reichl; Book Sales, Pro- 
motion, and Advertising, Elinor Green. 

Courses in Elements of Book Produc- 
tion, Book Design, and Paperback Pub- 
lishing, will be given in the fall term 
of 1961. 


OXFORD AD A PROMOTION PIECE 
The cooperative advertisement in Time 
Magazine’s November 28 issue, in which 
the American Booksellers Association, 
various book publishers, Oxford Paper 
Co., and the magazine combined to pro- 
mote book sales in bookstores (BP, Nov. 
p- 77) has become a promotion piece 
for both Oxford and Time. 

A six-page mailer reproduces two 
pages of book ads and a one-page order 
form, together with a message’ from 
Time and a page of greetings from 
Oxford Paper Co. Stressed is the theme, 
“It’s as much fun to give a book as to 
get one!” 
































INDEX of BOOK MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 
Based on Confidential Casing-In Statistics Furnished By 20 Firms to J. K. Lasser & Company Exclusively for BOOK PRODUCTION 
*Units reported in thousands and tenths thereof. 000’s omitted. 
1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 
units units units as compared as compared as compared 
reported® reported* with 1957 with 1958 with 1959 
JANUARY 16,677.8 15,790.5 16,683.1 —13.0% — 5.3% + 5.6% 
FEBRUARY 15,548.1 15,889.7 16,798.6 — 6.7% + 2.2% + 5.7% 
MARCH 16,714.4 18,592.8 18,996.6 —12.8% +11.2% + 2.2% 
APRIL 16,481.9 18,858.2 19,821.0 —14.0% 414.4%, + 5.1% 
MAY 16,709.2 17,646.5 19,450.1 —10.6% + 5.6% +10.2% 
JUNE 15,148.7 18,521.3 21,084.1 — 8.5% 422.3% +13.8% 
JULY 12,641.2 14,014.2 13,900.7 — 6.1% +10.8% — 8% 
AUGUST 17,660.4 19,192.5 21,542.6 + 9% + 8.6% 412.2% 
SEPTEMBER 16,488.9 17,322.1 19,896.2 — 1.9% + 5.1% +14.8% 
OCTOBER 18,452.3 18,950.5 19,398.3 + 6.1% + 2.7% + 2.4% 
NOVEMBER 14,643.8 14,732.5 17,331.4 + 2.2% + 6% +17.6% 
DECEMBER 13,760.4 16,207.9 17,860.1 + 8.1% ; +17.8% +10.2% 
12 MOS. TOTAL 190,926.3 | 205,718.7 222,762.8 ~ 5.3% + 7.7% 48.3% 
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QUALITY PAPERBACKS 


by Marshall Lee 


Wut Is a quality paperback? Form or content? 

Certainly it is both, but in what proportion? 

Quality titles—i.e., serious non-fiction, classics and schol- 
arly works in all categories—have been sold in paper covers 
for many years by Penguin Books, NAL and, to some ex- 
tent, Pocket Books without ever being called “quality paper- 
backs.” Nor have they been accused of revolutionizing the 
publishing world. Even the paperbound series aimed at the 
high school and college markets, such as the Rinehart Edi- 
tions, the College Outline Series, etc., weren’t generally re- 
garded as a new field of publishing. It wasn’t until 1953, 
when Doubleday launched its Anchor Books, that the term 
“quality paperbacks” (henceforth referred to as QPs) be- 
gan to be used in its present meaning. 

What then was the difference? 

For the first time, serious titles in paper bindings were 
given an outer aspect of sophistication and distinction. 
This, combined with strong display value, made a success- 
ful appeal to the natural market for such books. None of 
the existing lines of paperbacks had this combination. They 
had either little display impact or the wrong kind. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that the key element 
of the QP as defined here is cover design. Certainly, some 
of the out-of-print titles and reprints in this group sold be- 
cause of their new availability (they probably would have 
sold in any form) and low price, but it would seem that the 
QP as a class cannot be distinguished from previously pub- 
lished lines in type of content, pricing or outlets. 

Tracing the origin and antecedents of QP design is haz- 
ardous. 

If the QP is defined as a paperbound edition of a title 
having high intellectual interest with a cover design of com- 
parable quality, then the Anchor Books are not the first, but 
rather the forerunners in this field. It was not until Knopf’s 
Vintage Books and Noonday’s Meridian Books came out 
with covers by top-drawer designers such as Alvin Lustig, 
Leo Leonni, etc., that the requisite combination of cover and 
content appeared. It was these covers which set the stand- 
ards that characterize the QP shelves today. 

It can be claimed that the jackets Alvin Lustig did for the 
inexpensive New Directions books in the middle 40’s gave 
the first major indication that strikingly fine design is effec- 
tive in sales to the sophisticated reader. And, to some ex- 
tent, top quality design had proven itself in book jackets 
before. But it remained for the QP to conclusively and 
dramatically demonstrate the commercial value of combin- 
ing quality design and quality titles. 

It must be noted that, in its broadest definition, the QP 
includes two kinds of titles: 1. those specifically oriented to 
student use—from straight instruction to supplemental 
reading—and 2. belles-lettres and nonfiction for the general 
reader. (Although the latter are sold extensively in college 
bookstores also, their purchase is, for the most part, option- 
al.) A look at the QP shelves reveals that the level of design 
for the general reader is considerably higher than for the 
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others. Whether this reflects the publishers’ feeling that 
the “required” books don’t need such good design to sell, or 
simply reveals differing attitudes towards design, is hard to 
say. Many publishers produce only one kind or the other, 
but in some cases, where the same house publishes both 
reat of QP’s, the difference in approach is quite percepti- 

e. 

Nevertheless, an extraordinarily high percentage of the 
QPs have cover designs of excellent quality, with almost 
all the rest at least pretty good. Very few are poor. That 
this wonderful situation has persisted can be attributed to 
the publishers’ discovery that, in this field, top quality de- 
sign pays. To a gratifying extent, this insight has spilled 
over into jacket design buying. Many more first-rate jackets 
are being done today than before the advent of QPs. 

The QP experience points the way to a solution of the 
dilemma: How can the publisher reconcile the expense of 
both cover and jacket in view of their overlapping functions? 
It has always been argued that the jacket cannot be dis- 
carded because it has sales functions the cover cannot re- 
place. Eliminating the cover and keeping the jacket is to 
make a paperback. Combining jacket and cover—the ob- 
vious answer—has been opposed on the grounds that the 
display requirement of the jacket would make it unaccept- 
able as a permanent cover (ignoring the fact that people 
rarely remove the jackets at home). This argumetif Has been 
given an effective answer by the QP—simply, first-rate de- 
sign. Some of the most commercially successful QP covers 
are a delight to have around. To this kind of design add the 
structural elements of hard binding and the problem is 
solved . . . at least for the kind of titles found on the QP 
lists. 

The interiors of the QPs are another matter. Usually, 
they have little or no association with the design of the 
covers and often have no distinction of their own. Several 
paperbacks have been included in the Fifty Books of the 
Year shows but, almost without exception, they were very 
poor examples of book design. Not that the covers weren’t 
extremely handsome, and in most cases the interiors were 
well done, but integration of the two was quite absent. Any 
hardbound book so bereft of connection between binding and 
text would surely get no consideration. The judges are ap- 
parently so dazzled by spectacular QP covers they forget 
they are looking at books. 

The fact is that the QP which has a cover designed in 
close harmony with the interior typography is rare. This 
is due primarily to the practice whereby cover and text are 
designed by different persons. Also, accord with the text is 
sometimes sacrificed for the sake of display. I don’t believe 
this is necessary as often as it is done. In the final analysis, 
successful design of a book, as of anything else, requires 
that unity of all parts be achieved. 

Among the QP publishers, Meridian has shown particular 
interest in the inside of the book. They have lately begun 

(Continued on page 58) 
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QUALITY PAPERBACKS: 


WHuatever the source, the figures on 
paperback sales are truly impressive. 
The New York Times, for instance, 
recently reported that paperbacks dur- 
ing 1960 were bought at the rate of 
one million a day. And, in 1965, if the 
BMI-Hunt Survey figures are accurate, 
390 million paperbacks will be sold. 

The biggest jumps that will take 
place during the next five years, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hunt, will be in the 
“Adult Trade—Paperbound” and “Ed- 
ucational Books—Paperbound” categor- 
ies. The increases will run 93% and 
43%, respectively. Broken down fur- 
ther, sales for the adult or “quality” 
paperbacks are expected to be 17 mil- 
lion, and elementary, high school and 
college paperbacks a little over 30 mil- 
lion. 

The remainder of the paperback sales 
in 1965, of course, will come from the 
wholesale paperback market, which is 
calculated to run to a 26% increase, or 
a mere 340 million paperbacks in the 
“low-price field.” 

There is no way of estimating how 
low in price these lower-priced paper- 
backs will be in five years. But one 
fact remains apparent: the day of the 
25 cent paperback is a thing of the 
past, and the mass-market paperback 
now averages 45 cents. 

As for the higher-priced paperbacks, 
$1.45 is the average price, while a price 
tag of $3.95 is not uncommon. 

The marketing procedures of the 
mass-market paperback are now fairly 
well-known—large-scale merchandising 
and distribution, reaching drug and 
variety stores, newsstands, and even 
dispensing machines. As a fast-growing 
partner of cloth-bound publishing, the 
quality paperback publisher faces prob- 
lems not entirely uncommon in the 
publishing field, yet differing from the 
wholesale paperback. 

To learn of quality paperback mar- 
keting, BOOK PRODUCTION spoke to 
four publishers: two engaged in both 
cloth and paperback production, and 
two who are engaged solely in paper- 
backs. We are grateful to the follow- 
ing for their participation in this open 
forum on paperbacks: 

William E. Larned, vice president 
and director of sales and promotion, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.; John Pizey, 
sales manager, Grove Press; Miss Jay 
Tower, advertising, publicity and pro- 
motion manager, New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, Inc.; and 
Robert M. Silver, sales manager, The 
Viking Press, Inc. 


$6 


Can the sales of higher-priced paper- 
backs be brought to the same level of 
mass-market paperbacks, by using the 
same marketing approach? 








LARNED: I don’t see how it can be 
possible, at least not within the next 
five years, or so. Personally, I can’t 
envision a super-market or variety 
chain displaying the writings of Plato 
or Samuel Beckett. 


PIZEY: It depends a lot on the book 
and the distribution methods. Since 
Dell has taken on our distribution, we 
can extend our market to selected drug 
stores, air terminals and a great many 
other outlets we were never able to 
reach previously. We are also going to 
utilize the services of certain magazine 
distributors who are equipped with suf- 
ficient knowledge to handle quality pa- 
perbacks. 


SILVER: I do not think so. It must be 
realized that there is a completely 
different approach in marketing the 
two types of paperbacks. Most pub- 
lishers of quality paperbacks sell their 
lists through their own sales organiza- 
tions. However, new outlets for qual- 
ity paperback sales are being explored. 
Some wholesalers, who deal primarily 
in magazines, have found that this line 
is not as profitable as it once was, and 
are now handling quality paperbacks. 


Are publishers living up to the premise 
that lower-priced books (as compared 
to cloth-bound books) mean “better 
books made available to all”? 





LARNED: This is true. We are very 
exacting in our selection of Dutton 
Everyman Paperbacks, and check with 
outside authorities before the book is 
accepted. We try to include only books 
of lasting value in our lists. 


PIZEY: I definitely believe so, and I 
might add that there are what could 
be called a new “breed” of publisher 


(such as Grove, Meridian, and Pen- 















guin) who have started the ball rolling 
and are living up to this premise. 


TOWER: This is indisputable. When 
“Paperbound Books in Print” first was 
published, about 3,500 books were 
listed. The latest issue contains some 
11,000 titles, many of which are clas- 
sics, new translations, great novels, 
plays, poetry, and collections of fine 
short stories. And there’s no doubt 
that these books are certainly being 
purchased. In fact, m one of New 
York’s largest bookstores, it was esti- 
mated that the dollar volume per pur- 
chaser was higher in the paperback 
department than in the cloth-bound 
sections. 


SILVER: Yes, and most publishers are 
keeping the editorial content of their 


quality paperbacks at an extremely 
high level. 


Is it feasible to publish simultaneously, 
a cloth-bound and paperbound book, 
identical in size and format, except for 
cover material? 





LARNED: It’s done, and from an €éco- 
nomical standpoint, it is feasible. But 
any cloth edition that we publish usual- 
ly has to be in circulation for about 
six months to a year before we will 
consider reprinting it in a paperback 
format. We like to allow sufficient time 
for acceptance, and if the book receives 
favorable reviews, we would use them 
in promoting the paperback edition. 
On the other hand, there are instances 
where we will put a cloth binding on 
an overrun of a paperback edition. 


PIZEY: Yes, we've found it feasible, 
but it depends very much on the nature 
of the title. 


TOWER: While it can be done, the 
publisher must face advantages and 
drawbacks. The lower price of the 
paperback, of course, is a disadvan- 
tage to the hard-cover edition, but the 
cloth-bound version will be more useful 
by libraries. We've found that teachers 
are more likely to prefer the cloth- 
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bound edition, if they are going to use 
the book for classroom work over a 
period of years. The opposite, though, 
holds true for the student. The paper- 
back for supplemental or assigned 
reading has the edge. 


SILVER: Not usually in the quality 
field. If an older title with new ma- 
terial is being reprinted, we bring it 
out in both cloth and paper formats. 
Libraries, in particular, favor the cloth- 
bound version. 


Are higher-priced paperbacks opening 
a new market, or is it a change in 
design from the cloth-bound to the 
paper-bound? 





LARNED: Paperback books will not 
eliminate the cloth-bound market. 
Some libraries will not accept paper- 
backs and still insist on cloth-bound 
books for their collections. But the 
new market is in high schools, drug 
chains, etc., and it is inevitable that 
paperbacks will cut drastically into 
the cloth-bound book in these areas. 


PIZEY: There are, and always will be, 
two separate and distinct fields of 
publishing, each independent of the 
other. But we feel that the paperback 
publisher is making a lot of books 
available where it was not possible be- 
fore due to the general acceptance of 
the quality paperback. 


TOWER: Cloth-bound books will al- 
ways be with us, there is no disputing 
that fact! But paperbacks have fur- 
nished a means where a really good 
book has become more in the reach of 
the average-sized purse. 


SILVER: Yes, of course—for the first 
time people can go into a book store 
and come out with a good book at a 
price under $2.00. And many spend 
much more. The publisher has a def- 
inite responsibility to his author to pub- 
lish the author’s book in a cloth format. 
But since the two areas are separate, 
we can appeal to the literate reader by 
offering quality works at a lower price. 

is is achieved by reducing editorial, 
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advertising, and most important, plate- 
making costs. 


About three years ago, this statement 
was made: “Some publishers assume 
that new developments consist merely 
of reprinting standard back-list items 
in new formats at bargain prices.” 
Does this still hold true? 





LARNED: I feel this is only partially 
true today. Old and well-established 
books are still being reprinted, as long 
as there is a market for them. We 
must remember that when the state- 
ment was made, only a few publishers 
were active in quality paperbacks. To- 
day, almost every publisher has a 
paperback line, and shortly, publishers, 
who previously bought titles from 
other publishers, will be restricted 
more and more to their own back-lists. 
The supply of titles will be more re- 
stricted, and it may bring out more 
original paperback publishing. The 
market will certainly be much more 
competitive. 


PIZEY: This statement is not valid, 
I feel. Publishers are finding that they 
must now look for more new material 
and original manuscripts. A number of 
our original fiction titles have been 
bought for reprinting by mass-market 
paperback publishers. We are definite- 
ly seeking new and original manu- 
scripts. 


TOWER: I don’t believe this still holds 
true. The reprinters have begun to 
run out of books to reprint. In the 
past, contracts with publishers for re- 
print rights ran from three to five 
years. Now, these same publishers have 
their own line of paperbacks and have 
withdrawn this clause. In effect, this 
has stimulated many paperback pub- 
lishers to seek original works. 


SILVER: No, indeed. We frequently 
go to our own back-list for titles to 
reprint in paper. We are constantly 
seeking other sources for our quality 
paperback lines. 






William E. Larned 
V.P. & Dir., 
Sales & Promotion 
E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc. 











John Pizey 
Sales Manager 
Grove Press 











Miss Jay Tower 
Advertising, Pub- 
licity & Promotion 

Manager 

New American 
Library of World 

Literature, Inc. 











Sales Manager 
The Viking Press, 
Inc. 


Robert M. Silver 
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Colorful 
Durable 


Bindings 
can be inexpensive! 


Check these Canfield 
bookbindings and 
colored endpapers 





BOOKBINDING MATERIALS « carricp IN ROLLS 


Balacuir 20 


The tough leather-like vinyl with 
paper backing 


Tweedweave Text 
Stoneridge Text 
A wide range of colors in two 
attractive finishes 
Tweedprints 
Three designs in various colors 
printed on Tweedweave 


Buckraft 
Washable Buckraft 


Sturdy colored Northern kraft 
printed and embossed in a cloth 
pattern 


Sno-Parch 
A new line for book coverings 


A parchment-like paper that re- 
sists soiling. 


COLORED ENDPAPERS + carricD IN SHEETS 


Canco Duplex Endleaf 


Designer-selected colors printed 
on 80 lb kraft 


Tweedweave 
Stoneridge 
Sno-Parch 
and many other text and cover papers 


Call or write us for our attractive box of sample books 


ae. > WO 2-2187 


CANFIELD PAPER 


62-64 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y 
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QUALITY PAPERBACKS 


(Continued from page 55) 


to print on the inside of the cover for decorative effect as 
well as to eliminate the superfluous half-title in favor of 
decoration and illustration. The publishers who customarily 
produce well-designed books do a creditable job on the inside 
of their QPs, but otherwise the level of design is middling 
to poor. 


The relationship between retail price, cost, and the other 
elements which affect the determination of price is some- 
what confused in the QP field. The production cost of a 
paperback is very little less than that of a hardbound book 
when the only difference is the hard binding itself. Ten 
cents will easily cover the extra material and labor. This 
certainly does not justify dropping the price from, lets say, 
$4 to $1.25. What can, of course, allow such a low price is 
quantity production, and the cheapness of paperbacks is 
founded on the supposition of runs of two or three hundred 
thousand in the 25 to 50 cent lines and thirty to fifty thou- 
sand in the case of the QPs—which began life in the 75 to 
95 cent class. 


Today, due to a number of factors, of which market glut 
is not the least, the QP is frequently published in editions 
of six and seven thousand, seldom more than ten thousand. 
As a result, their retail prices have advanced so that they 
are rarely less than $1.25 and some go over $3. Smaller 
size, cheaper paper, lower royalty rates and other factors 
help to keep retail prices down in relation to regular trade 
editions, but one wonders how long publishers can prevent 
the price spread from narrowing to a point where the buyer 
will spend a little more and have a hardbound book. (Work- 
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NEXT MONTH IN 
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New Ideas in Estimating Trade Binding Operations 
by Art Blumenthal, W. F. Hall Printing Co. 





Design and Market Analysis—Medical Books 
by Betty Binns, award-winning freelance designer 
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Yearbook Production—A Five-Year Market and 
Production Survey 





Waste Paper Handling at Meredith Publishing Co. 





@ Special Reminder: The “Publishing Production Aids" Sup- 
plement which appeared in the December, 1960, issue, is now 
available separately. Copies of this textbook and buyer's 
guide for book publishing operations are only $1.50 each. 
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ing against this eventuality is the present snob psychology 
in favor of paperbacks. One publisher put a hard-cover and 
a paperbound edition of one title in a store at the same 
price—and the paperback sold best! ) 

It is hard to see where the QP publisher can go from here. 
With new lines getting into the field almost daily, the runs 
are not likely to increase. Royalties are likely to go up 
rather than down, major distribution economies are not in 
sight. Since the technological advances in book manufac- 
turing tend to favor long runs, production economies can 
be achieved only by making the QP more like the mass- 
market paperback, and this would be self-defeating. Al- 
ready, the sewing of QPs is being dropped by some pub- 
lishers to gain the few cents saved by adhesive binding. 
Although sewing makes a stronger book and is more suit- 
able for rebinding by libraries, there is little clear evidence 
of its effect on sales. Meridian—which advertised the fact 
that their books were sewn—received a letter from a lady 
who praised the sewing of a recent Meridian title, although 
the firm had gone back to adhesive binding years before! 
While this incident suggests the effectiveness of the adver- 
tising, it hardly seems to support the practice. (The slogan 
on Meridian paperbacks has changed from “Smyth-sewn 
for durability” to “Perfect bound for durability’’). 

All in all, it appears unlikely that the QP can long con- 
tinue to offer the public a great saving over the regular 
hardbound book. While a permanent place for the QP is 
assured in some degree, I won’t be surprised to see the 
paperback trend of the past decade reverse itself somewhat 
in the next. 
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PAPERBACKS 


30 Hangings at AIGA Show 


ALGEN PRESS CORP. 


151st Place & Seventh Avenue 
Whitestone 57, New York 
INdependence 3-4605 
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HOW 
DO YOU 
JUDGE 
EQUALITY? 


When everything else is equal then, and only 
then, does price become important. 


But is everything else ever equal in today’s 
production world? 


While other manufacturers equip themselves 
with the latest in mechanical gadgets we, in 
addition, equip ourselves with trained, intelli- 
gent personnel. We feel that the man is more 
important than the machine. The machine can- 
not question. Man can. 


Our clients are constantly telling us that we 
save them more money by intelligent processing 
of their work than other manufacturers do by 
putting ink on paper a little cheaper. 


WHY DON'T YOU TRY OUR SERVICES AND 
FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF JUST HOW USE 
FUL AND ECONOMICAL THEY REALLY ARE. 


TURCK & REINFELD,INC. 


va T CTH s j \ ] Al V 
207 WEST 25TH STREET. #.Y.G. 1. WY 


AIA F a2 oval 
AINS 4-40350 
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Asback H 


the most outstanding 


AUTOMATIC SLOT PERFORATOR 


available today! 











/ The NEW ROSBACK JET ‘20’ Slot 
J Rotary Perforator has many firsts in the field. 
, i a First fully Automatic Small Air Wheel Suction 
/ Shipped Completely Feed Perforator. 
Assembled. 


‘ Production Speed on full size 20” sheet 
ew Design Strike Gate 

i eaten te. to 12,000 per hour. Up to 20,000 per hour on 
tern. smaller sheets. Production speed up to 7,000 on 


Air Wheel Feed for Pos- Strike Perforating. 


itive Feeding of Sheets. tn eicgator Light will light when pile reaches 


All Grease-Sealed Anti- proper operating level. 
Friction Bearings for 


many years of Service. Ati Operator Controls are within easy 
Variable Speed Control. reach of Operator on one side of Machine. Ma- 
chine can be placed against wall to save space. 
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COURT UPHOLDS FOREMAN’S CLAIM 
FOR COMPENSATION: ‘DUST’ CITED 
Sharply pointing up the necessity for 
maximum caution and attention in re. 
gard to working conditions in finishing 
plants and other establishments is a 
recent court decision. The Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court upheld 
the claim of a foreman of a machine 
room where greeting cards were 
finished. 

For about 12 years, the claimant’s 
job involved keeping the machines run- 
ning. Each week he used an air hose to 
clean the dust off the machines. A 
substance called “glitter,” almost pure 
silica, was used to decorate the greeting 
cards, and was present throughout the 
room. The claimant also worked with 
an emery wheel. He testified that there 
was a lot of dust where he worked and 
that he inhaled quite a bit of it. 

In January, 1952, the inhalation of 
kerosene fumes caused the claimant to 
have a coughing attack. He went home, 
consulted a doctor, and never returned 
to work. Doctors testified that he had 
silico-tuberculosis, that it was related to 
his work at the emery wheel and to the 
silica. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Board determined that the silico-tuber- 
culosis was caused by his exposure to 
silica during his employment. 


NEW S. CALIF. BINDERY 


W. E. Edwards has announced that he 
has sold his interest in the firm bear- 
ing his name and has formed Edwards 
Looseleaf, 142 N. Gilbert Ave., Fuller- 
ton, Calif. The new firm will serve 
printers in Orange and San Diego 
counties. 


TTS INSTALLATION 


Fairchild Teletypesetter equipment has 
been installed at George Banta & Co., 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 


NEW LOCATIONS... 


The C. J. Krehbiel Co. has moved to 
3962 Virginia Ave., Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 
The printing and bookbinding firm was 
formerly at 1030 Broadway. . . . Pioneer 
Library Bindery is now at 1600 S. E. Di- 
vision, Portland, Oregon. The previous 
address was 220 Hughes Bldg. 


MERGERS .. . 


The Prospect Press, Inc., and Richard 
M. Krause, Inc., New York, have con- 
solidated, it was recently announced by 
Harry K. Lowe, president of Prospect 
Press. The Krause firm is a large spe- 
cialty printer and embosser, specializ- 
ing in labels and wrappers. The Pros- 
pect Press produces press-books and 
promotional literature, and produces 
trade and textbooks through its subsidi- 
ary, the James McCann Co. 
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FORBES LITHO ACQUIRED 
BY DIAMOND NATIONAL 
A controlling interest in the Forbes 
Lithograph Mfg. Co., Chelsea, Mass., 
was acquired recently by the Diamond 
National Corp., NYC. The purchase of 
Forbes marked the second major litho- 
graphic plant bought by Diamond Na- 
tional. Early in 1960, the Gardner- 
Brooks Co., Springfield, Mass., became 
a subsidiary. Diamond National is said 
to be the largest manufacturer of print- 
ed labels in the country. 

Forbes president Raymond D. Balcom 
stated that there will be no change in 
the company name, and Forbes will con- 
tinue to operate as an autonomous unit 
with key personnel retained in their 
present positions. 


CUNEO OF N. E. 

CONSIDERING EXPANSION 

Luther Child, Jr., manager of the Cuneo 
Press of New England, has confirmed 
reports that his firm is considering an 
expansion of present Cambridge manu- 
facturing facilities. Mentioned as a pos- 
sible location is a three-story, 370,000 
sq. ft. structure in Uxbridge, Mass., now 
owned by a textile machinery firm. 


EQUIPMENT LEASING UP 53% 


Long-term leasing of production and 
office equipment by the printing indus- 
try spurted ahead during 1960. Value 
of equipment leased during the year 
was $8.9 million, a gain of 53 per cent 
over 1959. 

Robert Sheridan, president of Na- 
tionwide Leasing Company, Chicago, 
said in a year-end statement that equip- 
ment leased by all industry last year 
totaled $530 million. This was the first 
time leasing topped the _half-billion 
mark. He predicted that leasing volume 
would reach $1 billion a year by 1962. 

Sheridan said there were four major 
reasons for the rapid growth of equip- 
ment leasing in the printing industry: 
(1) increased popularity of sale-lease- 
back transactions involving existing 
plant, (2) more equipment manufactur- 
ers have introduced lease plans for their 
products, (3) money remains tight, as 
evidenced by a 13 per cent decline in 
corporate liquidity in the industry dur- 
ing the year, and (4) greater use of 
the open-end “master lease” under 
which companies can expand their leas- 
ing steadily, as the need for additional 
equipment arises. 


NEW COMPOSING ROOM VP 


Eli Cantor has joined The Composing 
Room, Inc., as senior vice president, it 
was reported recently. Mr. Cantor, a 
business analyst, will work on long- 
range plans for the growth of the firm. 
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Dependable, Trouble-Free Stitching Wire 





... for Bookbinders and Publishers 











Consistent high quality stitch- 
ing wire works for all types of 
bookbinding. The extra strength 
of this smooth, fast feeding wire 
reduces costly time losses due to 
breakage. Galvanized, tinned or 
liquor finishes in all popular 
gauges of flat and round wire. 


1. Throw-Away Metal Spool 
5 lb. catch weight metal spool 
(shown above). Also 5 lb. coils 
on cores... 10 per carton. 


2. Wire Swift Coil Holder 
8” coil; 12 to 15 lbs. providing 
longer runs, fewer stops...4 per 
carton. 


3. 25-Pound Coil Holder 
On exclusive 24%” metal core; 
maintains absolute control at all 
times... 2 per carton. 


ROUND STEEL STRAPPING 


Reduces pilferage and breakage 
because it reinforces containers 
or bundles... Quick, efficient 
application. In wide variety of 
gauges, galvanized or coppered; 
in 5 to 500 lb. quantities. Ac- 
cepted by U.S. Post Office. 


For further information, write, wire. or contact... 


MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


CRAWFORDSVILLE 


INDIAN 
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Hydraulic Rounder and Backer 
FOR FINE EDITION WORK AT LOWER COST 


AUTOMATIC-COMPACT-RUGGED 
The P.LE. Hydraulic Rounder and Backer is the only 
machine on the market that can handle books 14” up 
to 314” in thickness, and up to 15” x 15” WITH NO 
ADJUSTMENT WHATSOEVER. 

The machine is almost indestructible, since steel weld- 
ments are used instead of castings. The hydraulic oil 
is cooled by a heat-exchanger. 

Operation is simplicity itself. The operator merely 
makes two manual steps, then puts the machine into 
fully automatic operation. Production of 750 books 
per hour is commonplace. For Edition work, jaw 
travel can be reduced to a minimum, which gives Write today for information on how you 
an additional production increase. can increase profits with improved production 


PRINTING INDUSTRIES EQUIPMENT, INC. 
168 W. PUTNAM AVE. GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
PHONE: TOWNSEND 9-4030 
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SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, inc. hae the answers... 
and we'll gladly share them with you! 


Whatever your problems, whatever you need 
in bookbinding supplies, think of the SH&M “rep” 
as a specialist who can help you. 


He'll keep you posted on new materials and 
technical advances in the growing vinyl field. We'll 
work closely with you on any problem, without 

obligation 


Full stocks of ‘“‘blue-chip’’ products are al- 
ways available for immediate delivery. 


Perfect Teammates TOP BRANDS 















for electronically ¢ Aluminum Co. of America 


sealed Vinyl! Bindings 
UNSUPPORTED VINYLS 


Complete selection of 
colors, grains, textures 
THERMATRON ... 
the ‘“‘Cadillac’’ of 
electronic heat sealers 


PLUS 1001 other supplies including 
TOP QUALITY LEATHERS 








Alcoa Binding Posts 
Consolidated Paper Co. 
Chipboard 

Davey Co. 

Binders Board 

Du Pont Fabrikoid G Px® 
Cloth 

Gluemaster Gluing Equipment 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Kendall Mills Su 

Kwikprint Stamping Machines 
Plastic Coating Corp. 


Kivar 
Prentiss Stitching Wire 








PR OnE 
SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, inc. 


PHONE: RA 6-2590 * 729-33 W 





LAKE STREET * CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Now in California Too! 
653 S. Anderson St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








WESTPRINT 61 EXPOSITION DATES: 
MARCH 23-26, IN LOS ANGELES 
Westprint 61, the Western Exposition 
for graphic arts equipment, supplies, 
and services, will come into Shrine Ex- 
position Hall in Los Angeles on March 
23 for a four-day stay. The brisk re- 
quest for space indicates the wide- 
spread interest in the Western graphic 
arts supplies market, and the eagerness 
of suppliers to exhibit their products 
to Western printers and allied trades- 
men, says Herbert L. Mitchell, West- 
print 61 president. 


“It is now apparent that Westprint 
61 will be the largest show of printing 
machinery to be held anywhere in the 
United States in the 1960’s—until and 
unless a national exposition of graphic 
arts machinery is held before the end 
of the decade,” said Mitchell. 


GINTER NAMED VON HOFFMAN VP 


Earl A. Ginter has been appointed vice 
president-sales for the Von Hoffman 
Press, Inc., St. Louis and Jefferson City, 
Mo., printers, lithographers, and book 
manufacturer. Ginter has been with the 
firm since 1946 and an account execu- 
tive for 12 years prior to his appoint- 
ment as general sales maneger in July 
of last year. 


BINDERY MOVES - 

The Ideal Bindery, Inc., has moved to 
820 N. Orlean St., Chicago, a company 
announcement recently stated. The 
firm was formerly at 314 West Superior 
St., Chicago. 


LOOSE-LEAF, INC., FORMED 


Loose-Leaf, Inc., a new loose leaf com- 
pany, has been formed, located at 228 
Woodland St., Nashville 6, Tenn. 


WILSON JONES PROFITS UP 


Wilson Jones Co. manufacturer of rec- 
ord keeping forms and supplies, has 
reported a net income of $696,627, or 
$2.12 a share, during the year ended 
October 31, 1960. Net earnings were 
62% higher than in the previous year. 


The sharp gain in net profit was 
achieved despite a small decrease in 
sales, which totaled $17,632,530 for the 
fiscal year. Year-before sales were 
$17,846,052. 

The report, which covered the first 
full year of operation under manage- 
ment headed by president Jack Linsky, 
said that sales had been affected by dis- 
continuance of a substantial amount of 
special order business, “found to afford 
an unsatisfactory margin of profit.” The 
loss of volume was, however, in large 
part made up by growth in other areas 
of the company’s business. 


FRANK HEADS DONNELLEY CORP. 
Curtiss E. Frank was elected chairman 
and chief executive officer of Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp., Chicago, — Ill. 
Hamilton B. Mitchell succeeds him as 
president and chief operating officer. 
David L. Harrington, former chairman 
and chief executive officer, was elected 
chairman of the executive and manage- 
ment policy committees. 

Donald R. Arnold was elected senior 
vice president for the Telephone Direc- 
tory division and Giles B. McCollum 
vice president in charge of the Direct 
Mail and Merchandising divisions. 


BOOKBINDERS CO. MOVES 

A 16,000 sq. ft. plant at 1240 S. Hope 
St. is the new home of The Bookbind- 
ers Co., Los Angeles trade bindery. 
The plant, formerly located at 944 
S. Grand Ave., will soon celebrate its 
50th anniversary. 


OBITUARY 

Joseph Schwartz, president of West- 
cott & Thomson, Inc., typographers 
and printing plate makers at. 1027 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
432 Park Avenue S., New York, N. Y., 
died January 6. He was a nationally 
known authority in the field of typog- 
raphy and over the years served active- 
ly in many of the graphic arts trade 
associations. 











hu GLUER 
STRIPPER 


PRODUCES GLUED BOOKS FASTER 















4 Models 


For Fast, Accurate Work 
For More Production Per Worker 
GAUGES AND TURNING-IN 
EQUIPMENT FOR CASE-MAKING 











Write 
for Complete 
Details 


MODEL DT shown with Model GE Gauge. This makes a 





Specially designed for gluing off the 
backs of Smyth-sewed books. Greatly 
boosts quality output. Speeds variable. 
Two girls produce minimum of 3,000 9” 
books per hour glued and stripped. Ca- 
pacity 144” thick 18” long x 14” wide. 
Applies gummed or ungummed stretch 
cloth or paper tape for rounding and 
backing operation. Eliminates applying 
super and glue drying time. Ruggedly 
built. Simple to use. Write -for details. 


Brackett STRIPPING 


2 GIRLS 
DO BIG 
VOLUME 


See Our Exhibit 
WESTPRINT ’61 
EXPOSITION 
Los Angeles 











TOPEKA, KANSAS 


MACHINE CO. 
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complete case-making machine. One operator can finish 
the case with a maximum saving of time and floor 
space. Base of machine is 36” long by 31” wide. 
Wringer rollers are 16” long. 


. . . greatly improved and redesigned for added pro- 
duction . . . It is now possible to turn-in BOTH long 
sides of the case AT ONE TIME... An entirely new 
CORNER TUCKING mechanism using a new plastic to 
which glue will not adhere has been added. 


Merz-Vonder Haar Co. _ 


809 WALNUT 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Every year, more and more book- 
binders and publishers are speci- 
fying Sorg’s TENSALEX Latex- 
Impregnated Paper for both paper- 
bound and case-bound covers. 
Economy, of course, is an important 
factor .. . but not the only one. 
TENSALEX will reproduce, by 
ordinary printing procedures, the 
most beautiful four-color process 
illustrations . . . has the toughness 
and durability of fabric . . . var- 
nishes smoothly . . . bonds perfectly 
to cover board and end sheets...and 
cleans readily with mild soap and 
water. Ask your Sorg paper mer- 
chant for sheets of TENSALEX 
for your own testing. 





Fou N D A low-cost, durable, easy - to - print - and - 


bind cover that can take the wear of daily classroom use 


® 
ORG’s Tentalec LATEX-IMPREGNATED PAPER 


This series of German Language 
Readers, published by W. W. Norton & Com- 
New York City, for 


general use, is bound in Sorg’s TENSALEX® 


pany, Inc., fa toktiaelolmmelale, 
The trim-flush, varnished covers were attractively 
printed in two colors by offset lithography by 
Harrison Art Advertising, Inc., of Philadelphia. 
John Woodlock, production manager for the 
publisher, selected TENSALEX on the basis of its 
printing qualities, strength, flexibility, durability, 
and washability—required characteristics for 


this type of book 


THE SORG PAPER COMPANY « Middletown, Ohio 


Manufacturers and Converters of Stock Line and Specialty Papers « Offices in NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON « ST. LOUIS « LOS ANGELES 


SORG STOCK LINES 


WHITE SOREX « CREAM SOREX « LEATHER EMBOSSED COVER « PLATE FINISH « EQUATOR INDEX BRISTOL ¢ REGISTER BOND 
MIDDLETOWN POST CARD « 410 TRANSLUCENT + EQUATOR LEDGER + SORG'S BLOTTING e¢ TENSALEX 


GRANITEX + PARCHTEX 













GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 


BOOKBINDING SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 
at your fingertip — 
Le 











GANE BROS. & CO. OF NEW YORK, INC. 











1335-45 W. Lake St. Chicago 7 
4115 Forest Park Bivd. ___ _St. Louis 8 480 Canal St. . eee eee eeeees New York 13 
715 Bryont St. San Francisco 7 31 St. James Ave. ............-- Boston 16 
432-434 W. Pico Blvd. _____Les Angeles 15 
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GLICK HONORED FOR RECORD 
IN EMPLOYING HANDICAPPED 


The “Thumbs Up” award, given each 
year to a small business firm whose 
record of employing handicapped peo- 
ple is outstanding, has been presented 
ed to Glick Book- 
binding Co., 21-16 
43rd Ave., Long 
Island City, N.Y. 
The award was 
given to Harold 
Glick, one of the 
company’s owners, 
by Robert Collier, 
chairman, Busi- 
ness Advisory 
Council, Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled. 

The firm was commended for “re- 
cognizing that the rehabilitated dis- 
abled can hold jobs in industry, for 
backing up its opinion by hiring the 
handicapped, and for proving that 
American business practices good citi- 
zenship.” 
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RUDOLF TAUBER PRESENTED WITH 
PLAQUE BY EMPLOYES 


To commemorate over 50 years of in- 
ventiveness and efficiency in the book- 
binding business, the employes of 
Tauber’s Bookbindery, Inc., New York, 


recently presented the company’s 
founder, Rudolf Tauber, with a bronze 
plaque to mark the occasion. 

“The Taubers (Rudolf’s son, Shel- 
don, is president and general manager) 
and staff,” said the announcement from 
the employes, “have, through resource- 
ful inventiveness, bound their own 
pages in the history of bookbinding.” 


NEWARK BINDERS MAP 
NEW EQUIPMENT PROSPECTS 


Members of the Binders Group of the 
Newark (N.J.) Master Printers Associ- 
ation discussed operating features of 
trade binding machines at a special 
Machinery Meeting held at the Essex 
House, January 17. Walter Kubilius, 
editor of Book PropucTion Magazine, 
was featured speaker for the evening, 
reviewing new developments in folders. 
cutters, stitchers, and allied trade bind- 
ing equipment. Abner Weinberg was 
program chairman, and George A. 
Hardy, of Hardy Book Craft, served 
as chairman of the meeting. 

ROSE PTG. CO. IN NEW PLANT 

The Rose Printing Company is now oc- 
cupying a new $500,000 plant in Talla- 
hassee, Fla., containing 60,000 sq. ft. 
The new facility is completely air- 
conditioned and air-humidified. l- 
though the firm produces all types of 
printing and binding, the emphasis dur- 





ing the past several years has been on 
book production and magazine publi- 
cation work. 


PROOFREADING TIME SPEEDED 

BY TAPE RECORDINGS 

Through the use of a tape recorder, 
proofreading time can be cut as much 
as 25%. Mrs. Clara Yost, in charge of 
the proofroom at Lawyers Co-operative 
Publishing Co., Rochester, N. Y., re- 
cently described the application of a 
tape recorder in proofreading functions. 

After the type has been set, a copy- 
holder reads the material onto the tape 
so that any changes made during type- 
setting can be included. The proof- 
reader listens to the playback of the 
tape as he reads the proof. By using 
the tape recorder, one copyholder is 
saved since both proofreaders will use 
the same tape. Although the copyholder 
must be quite accurate when preparing 
the tape, Mrs. Yost said that the copy 
accompanies the tape to the proof- 
reader, if the need arises to double- 
check the material. 

In addition to the savings in man- 
power, Mrs. Yost said that the reader 
can stop and start the tape at will to 
go over any passage any number of 
times. (For another example of the 
utilization of a tape recorder for proof- 
reading, see BP, Sept., 1960, page 59.) 
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Consult our engineers on any gluing problem. No obligation. 


Literature on request. 


POTDEVIN macuineE co. 


Teterboro, N. J. 
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Printing 









“STERLING 


Toggle Base 


Reduce lockup and makeready time 

to the minimum. PMC Toggle Base and 
Hooks assure fast, accurate plate 
positioning . . . eliminate downtime 
because of rocking cuts and work-ups 
... Cut operating costs ... and 
improve quality, for plates are held in 
exact registered position throughout 
longest runs. 

Base availabie in magnesium 

or semi-steel. 


For finest quality . . . for big savings 
in time and costs . . . investigate 
PMC precision products. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
436 Commercial Square, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Acme Steel 


BOOK STITCHERS 


give you low cost wire stitches . . . bind 
two sheets to 2!/4 inch catalogs. Call your 
dealer or write to Acme Steel Company, 


SSS Chicago 27, Ilinois 








Russell Ernest Baum 


ae ee 


461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-5057 











GLUE by BURRAGCE 


FINEST GLUE FOR BOOKBINDING SINCE 1898 


FLEXIBLE » CARBON SNAP-OUT » PADDING 


BURRAGE GLUE COMPANY 359 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 








BINDERY SERVICES & SUPPLIES 
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Electronic 


HEAT SEALING DIES 


Peterson Electronic Die Co., Inc, 
199 Liberty Ave., Mineola, N. Y, 








THE QUEEN CITY PAPER CO. 
Cincinnati Established 1868 Ohio 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Distributors for Distributors for 
INTERLAEKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 











ESTABLISHED 1892 
We specialize in 
every adhesive used in 
a bindery. 


SAMUEL SCHWEITZER CO, 


660 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





EAGLE METAL WORKS INC. 


. 1925 © 3627 36 St., Long Island City, N. Y. © ST 4-3057-8 
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manufacturers of various size 


RING METALS 
for LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 
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Complete line of 
Genuine and Imitation Gold and Silver 
Pigment and Metallic Colors 


-J ENERAL ROLL LEAF 


Manufacturing Co. 
9-6123 
= 85-03 57th A an etre ns lle 73, N. Y. 
24 Karat Gold Leaf =soston + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 


GEORGIA LEATHER COMPANY 


Newark, 


VINYL & PYROXYLIN COATED MATERIALS 


in weights from .010 to .080 
For The Bookbinding Trade 


a 
® 
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Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Ine. 
729-733 West Lake Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 





Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, 
erfect Roll Leaf, etc. 








Interlaken Cloth Du Pont Fabrikoid 





CH LINO-LOK GaiitH 


A WIRE BINDING 
Pages lie flat—perfect alignment—cannot slip out. 


PIRAL BINDING CO., INC. 
10 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. @ Circle 5-122! 














Flexible Glues & Resins 
Non-Warp & Pyroxylin Pastes 


“Better Binding for Better Reading 
thru Bestick”’ 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CORP. 











40 - 42 Renwick St., New York 13 © Tel. AL. 5-114 








C. E. FINCK INDEXING CORP. 
157 Hudson Street, N.Y.C. 


CAnal 6-8063 ° WaAlker 5-8447 
An entire plant devoted exclusively to better indexing. 

















WILSON JONES 


516 N. Spalding Ave., 122 East 23rd Street 
Chicago 12 New York 10 
VAn Buren 6-7400 GRamercy 5-6900 


LOOSE LEAF METALS 


















A Complete Bindery Glue Service 
Flexible Glues @ Pastes @ Padding Glues 
Synthetic Resin Adhesives 
MANHATTAN ADHESIVES CORP. 
425 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities 

















PUBLISHING PRODUCTION AIDS—1961 


A time and money-savin Mee ilation for year ‘round 

$1 50 per copy ange or — of 7 gens and Bock Conte 
: ing aterials; urces an ifications, nim 

. beset Manufacturing | Standards for Textbooks; Preferred 

rm Impositions for book manufacturing; Recommended 

N. Y. City Residents Sage 3 ae we Po meters and su os 

us many more time-saving, cost-cutting proc 
add 3% Sales Tax. BOOK PRODUCTION 404 fourth Ave., N.Y. 16. NY. 
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idea Factory in a Barn 








































Waen THE T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co., manufacturers of 
graphic arts machinery, decided to expand and streamline 
its research activities, severai problems had to be consid- 
ered and solved. 

The first was location. The decision was made that com- 
plete separation from production divisions would result in 
more and better research and development. 

The next problem was geographical location. The labora- 
tory should be near a Sheridan factory to facilitate manu- 
facturing of prototype machines, and within convenient dis- 
tance of the New York general offices. The answer was 
found several miles outside of Easton, Pa., in a rebuilt 
stone barn. Here, on one floor, was space, isolation and 
convenience. 

The stone barn, erected in 1832, has been completely 
rebuilt and is now divided into three general areas: an 
engineering office, a complete machine shop, and a testing 
area. 

Probably the most interesting area is the space allotted 
to the testing of new machinery. Here prototypes are as- 
sembled and subjected to extensive and rigorous testing. 
Among equipment used to evaluate the capabilities and effi- 
ciencies of the new machines are such modern laboratory 
tools as oscilliscopes, stroboscopes, and high speed cameras 
capable of photographing moving equipment at speeds up to 
3,000 frames per second. 

A new stacker, for forwarding piles of magazines from 
the covering machine to an in-line trimmer, is in the early 
stages of testing. Other machines undergoing study for 
improved efficiency are the standard Sheridan Newspaper 
Stuffer, the Programed Dispatch System, and the Sheridan 
Accu-Speed gatherer. The laboratory has already pro- 
duced the improved five-E inserters, and numerous improve- 
ments to other Sheridan machines. 
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The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. 
National Publishing Co., 24th & Locusts Sts., Philadelphia, P. 


The Optic Bindery, 15 S. Frederick St., Baltimore 2, Md... __._ MW 
MIDWEST 
Becktold Co., 1600 Macklind Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo... CMPW 


Commercial Bindery, Inc., 854 Howard St., Detroit Mich. 
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REXFORD PAPER COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 9. WIS. 
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Halimarks 
of good 
typography 


Fifteen fundamentals 
which mean 


increased readability* 


Select that type face which is in 

keeping with the product involved 
and general feel of the printed piece— 
formal, or informal; exotic or “homey.” 
When in doubt, it is safe to rely on 
faces such as Garamond, Caslon, Times 
Roman, Baskerville, with a good sans 
serif for accompanying display. 


Extremely extended and/or con- 
densed type faces should be used 
sparingly—for display heads and a 
word or two requiring special emphasis. 


As a general rule employ but two 

different type faces in one piece of 
printing. Sufficient variety is obtained 
by use of varied sizes, small capitals, 
italics. 


Never mix type families such as 
those of Oldstyle faces with Mod- 
ern. 


Avoid many groups or many sizes 

of type on the same page. Assem- 
ble the type groups around one or two 
points; do not scatter them over a great 
area. 


The lowercase letter, being more 

legible, should be used in prefer- 
ence to capitals for most display lines. 
Lines set in all caps (especially Old- 
style) are made more legible by slight 
letter spacing. Lowercase should not 
be letterspaced in body matter or in 
display lines. 


Space closely between words, and 
an en quad or less is sufficient 
space between sentences. Line space 
text matter—the larger the type size 
and the wider the type measure, the 





| 


greater the amount of leading. Avoid 
extremely long measures in small type 
sizes—the eye prefers the ideal length 
of line: one and one-half times the al- 
phabet’s measure. 


Type ornamentation — dingbats, 

rules and panels — should be used 
sparingly and unobtrusively and only 
when serving to clarify the copy—not 
merely for decoration. 


If you want it read—avoid use of 

type sizes smaller than 10-point 
for text matter. Small sizes of sans 
serif and italics, when used in large 
type areas, do not invite reading. 


1 Avoid excessive space under ini- 

tial letters. The space at the 
right side of the initial should be the 
same as at the foot. For example, a 
three-line initial should extend from 
the top of the face of the first line of 
text to the bottom of the face of the 
third line. 


1 In all cases, the foot margin of a 

type page should measure more 
than the head and side margins. On 
pairs of pages, the inner side margins 
should be smallest; on single page both 
side margins should be alike. Margins 
in books and pamphlets should decrease 
in this order: foot, outer side, head, in- 
ner side. 


1 Keep the type face and the style 

of arrangement used on folders 
and booklets uniform throughout. Cov- 
er, title page and text pages should be 
related in treatment. 


1 3 Be liberal with white space, but 
do not waste it; apportion it so 
that will enhance the general effect. 


1 Use color with restraint. <A 

touch of color is good, but gaudi- 
ness is to be avoided. A sound under- 
standing of color harmony is essential 
to its effective use. 


1 5 Make sure that your printing re- 

flects that extra sparkle and ap- 
peal which only the highly specialized 
experience and artistry of trained typog- 
raphers can supply. 


*Reprinted by permission of Higgins-Mc- 
Arthur Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Calendar of Events 
1961 


February 16-17—Business Forms Insti- 
tute, annual meeting, Commodore 
Hotel, New York 


March 14—National Book Awards. 
Hotel Astor, New York 


March—AIGA Paperback Cover Show 


March 6—Children’s Book Show, 
AIGA. N. Y. Public Library 


March 17-19—Trade Binders Section, 
PIA, annual meeting; Statler Ho- 
tel, Detroit 


April—AIGA 50 Books of the Year 
April 16-22—National Library Week 


April 19-21—Web Offset Section, Print- 
ing Industry of America, annual 
meeting. Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago 


April 23-26—Rotary Business Forms 
Section, PIA, annual meeting. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 


April 30-May 5—Lithographers & 
Printers National Assn., annual 
convention; Arizona-Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Phoenix 


May 3-5—American Textbook Publish- 
ers Institute, annual meeting. 
Absecon, N. J. 


May 6-9—Association of American Uni- 
versity Presses, annual meeting, 


Western Hills Lodge, Oklahoma 


May 17-19—American Book Publishers 
Council, annual meeting. Cherry 


Hill, Haddonfield, N. J. 


May 22-24—Research and Eng. Coun- 
cil of the Graphic Arts Industry, 
annual convention. “Fort Des 
Moines Hotel, Iowa 


June 11-15—American Booksellers As- 
sociation, annual convention and 
trade exhibit. Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington 


June 25-July 20—NAPL chapter flight 


tour of Denmark, Sweden, Norway 


August 6-9—International Assn. of 
Printing House Craftsmen annual 
convention; Palmer House, Chica- 


go, Ill. 


October 17-21—Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute annual convention; Boca 
Raton, Florida 


December — “Publishing Production 
Aids.” Special supplement in Book 
Propuction Magazine featuring 
brand name indexes, glossaries, di- 
rectories, and complete operating 
procedures for publishers’ produc- 
tion departments. 
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PUBLISHERS’ SERVICES & SUPPLIES 








BOOK PUBLISHING PAPERS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


MILLBRAND 


e =] Oe 4 8 a TRANSPARENT COVERS 


TAILORED TO MAKE YOUR NEW TiTLEs SELL 
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| YOU'LL BE PROUD TO TURN OUT BOOKS WITH Pressmaster End Leaf 
: PERMi or Meets laid BMI Specifications © C haul oll 
- 4 ae @ Meets most ri, ecifications @ Can i 
COLOR Lining pe ached necessary sheet sizes @ Sonsies and prices i oe 
SOLD ONLY BY THE BEST DEALERS PAPER CORPORATION OF UNITED STATES 
COMMERCIAL LINING PAPER Co. garnite = e 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1104 PROSPECT AVE. — CLEVELAND, OHIO |  ™eanest 
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P. H. GLATFELTER co.., PUBLISHERS’ PAPERS 
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, OLYGRAPHIC COMPANY 
ENGRAVING COMPANY, INC. Loy ldeaiae ele) Mice hamelasa ai 
h- Modern Equipment: Single Color —2 color 3 
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: | JACKET & PAPERBACK COVERS RUTTLE, SHAW & WETHERILL, INC. 
, PHILIP KLETN| (@  izcminth™ © 


Our Proofreading and Service Are Unexcelled 





























‘ 42 East 19th Street, N. Y. 3, N. ¥Y. ORegon 4-0707 N. Y. Office: Room 1306, 303 Fifth Ave., OR 9-7193 

Books by Lithography Color Lithographers 
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It's always Open House at CAREY for J 
a ereneheresaviem ‘ouse Organs. We'll show you how BOOK AC KETS 
to put your best foot forward, graph- 
A ically and economically, thanks to TURCK & REINFELD INC. 
our unique Web-fed printing and 
paper facilities. Call on CAREY to: ‘ea West 25th St., New York 1, N. q 

















make a good impression. Contact : : 
& Arthur Friedman, Sales Manager, WAtkins 4-4636 
: CHlickering: 4-100. complete design and 
' production services available 
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AMERICAN BOOK-STRATFORD PRESS,-INC. 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
75 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 












THE CORNWALL PRESS, INC. 


Complete Book Manufacturing 








EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
75 Varick St., New York 13 
WA 5-7600 


PLANT 
Cornwall, New York 











>> ® ® © O22 8284222228 8 OH O44 484844 442877288 


BECKTOLD COMPANY 
Edition Book Manufacturers 


1600 MACKLIND AVE. ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


> © e228 FSS Be FOO 4 884448478744 T OHO 








»_***** 4 © 4 
»_*.*. 2.72 24% 




















ep” CHAS. H. 

zi BO ined N 
BOOK & CO. INC. 

MANUFACTURERS 200 Hudson St., N. Y. WA 5-2068 











fohn F. CUNEO Company 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 








465 WEST CERMAK ROAD t CHICAGO 














R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS 
QUALITY BOOK PRINTING AND BINDING 


350 East 22nd Street, Chicago 16 - CAlumet 5-212] 
Sales offices | 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17 - YU 6-1144 
also at | 3460 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5- DU 5-2946 











THE COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURING SERVICE 


Prook Craftsmen Associates 


INCORPORATED 





116 West 14th Street, New York 11 + ORegon 5-6830 


SPECIALISTS IN SHORT RUN SCHOLARLY BOOKS 








— 

— 

= The Bookwalter Company, Inc. 
= 1515 N. SENATE AVE.+ INDIANAPOLIS 7. IND. + U.S.A. 
4 BOOK MANUFACTURERS + MEIirose 4-8578 


epceninengiennes 














a.c. ENGDAHL & CO., inc. 


Edition Bookbinders 





4150 W. BELMONT AVE. ° CHICAGO 41, ILL. ° AV 3-4406 











BROCK and RANKIN, Incorporated 


atch —— Edition Book and Catalog Binding - Since 1892 


*SO8 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET - 





CHICAGO 23 + CRAWFORD 7-2010 








The Colonial Press Ine. 


CLINTON, MASS. 
Composition « Plates e Printing e Binding 
A COMPLETE SERVICE TO BOOK PUBLISHERS 
New York Office: 33 West 42nd St. LO. 4-0144 














Conneticut Printers, Incorporated 


CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD, Letterpress Division 
KELLOGG & BULKELEY, Lithographic Division 

Quality offset and letterpress book printing since 1832 
HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 















. a CATALOGUES ¢ MANIFOLD e PUBLICATIONS 
& * FOLDERS e BOOKLETS e FULL G HALF 
é . BOUND 
e Lad Plastic & Mechanical 
Short Run Editions 


Over Sewing 


Fisher Bookbinding Co., Inc, 


2 ® 208-238 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, Tel. MU 2-0088 


® 2 








The Franklin Bindery, Inc. 
Edition, Book, Catalog Binding 
130 N. Morgan St. Chicago 7, Ill. 











GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY: Inc 
Rooks . Rookvertising 


34 HUBERT 8T., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
WaAlker 5-1700 














TWO Plants To Serve You— 
HADDON BINDERY, INC. 


Book Manufacturers 
llth & Linden Sts., Camden, N. J., Tel. Woodlawn 3-6800-01 
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The DISTINGUISHED BOOK 
PRODUCTION 


SCRANTON 9, 














LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 








ROBERT O. LAW CO 


Specializing 
in the manufacture of 
school text books 


and subscription books 
2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE . CHICAGO 

















Craftsmen pak 
PRESS, INC. 


i Al L M A R TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 


Book Printing + Book Composition 
Book Jackets + Catalogs + Inserts 


52 East 19th Street, N. Y. 3 ALgonquin 4-7625 





THE LITHO STUDIO INC. 


color lithographers for publishers 


book cloth @ book jackets © promotion material @ catalogs 
311 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. PLaza 7-0040 

















Printers e Electrotypers « Bindery 
Books and Publications 





HAMILTON PRINTING CO. 
P. O. Box 232 - Rensselaer, N. Y. 





[ Sntorstale Bindery Co. 











BOOK MANUFACTURERS —ansas’cirv'27, missouri 


a ° 























L. H. JENKINS, INc. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Serving Publishers since 1882 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








COMPOSITION ¢ PRINTING ¢ BINDING 
GEORGE 


Me Kibbin 


AND SON 
BROOKLYN @ N. Y. 


BRATTLEBORO « VT. 











MONTAUK BOOK MFG. CO., INC. 
Composition * Printing 7 Edition Binding 
419 Lafayette St. New York 3, N. Y. 


ALgonquin 4-0480 











The Murray Printing Company 


FORGE VILLAGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


== Book Lithographers 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET MU 2-0641 
































KINGSPORT PRESS 


Kingsport, Tennessee 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Designers & Producers of Bookcovers and Bookbinding 


y PUBLISHING CO. 


Philodelphin 


24th G Locust Streets 














Av The C. J. KREHBIEL Company 


Naeem Edition Printers and Binders 
ZS} Eighty years of service to publishers of 


Text Books * Rate Books * Books of the College Press 


3962 VIRGINIA AVE - - CINCINNATI 27, OHIO 











Beoks by OFFSET 
Single Color Presses up to sheet size 42” x 58” 
Perfector Press up to sheet size 41” x 54” 
Complete Plant Facilities 
Call Joe Locascio GR 7-6100 
N. Y. LITHOGRAPHING CORP., 52 €. 19 St., N.Y. C. 3 








PROCESS CORPORATION 


200 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. © WOrth 6-4500 











pee Looks by offset Offset on Lible Paj2et5 mmm 
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for over 25 years 








P. F. Pettibone & Company 
27-33 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
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> Complete Edition Work 26 
; i eey 26 
; Phlmpton Press & 
1 Norwood Mass. La Porte Inp. Sq 





EDITION BINDING 


Write Dept. B for free 36 page hardbound book “Iimpositions” 





Kenneth W. James, Pres. 
200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
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Bog 
Quinn & Boven Company, Inc. 3 
Complete Book Manufacturing % 
PLANT «+ RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY ¥ 

Bod 

“ 


N. Y. OFFICE + 381 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 
WREAK 








LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 











an 
~~ | THE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, Inc. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 
Producers of KNickoTypeEs, book plates of 
superior quality at attractive prices 
bieviaieniset New York OFFICE 261 FirtH AVENUE 




















BOOK COMPOSITION Co, 
PRESS 


VAN BEES 222 veouc cove 


Old in Years of Service—Young in Years of Production Technique 


19 2 02 
508 W. 26th St., N. Y. 316 Hudson St., N.Y, 








Book Composition - Linotype « 
Plastic Plates - Fotosetter - 


Monotype « Electrotypes . 
Monophoto .- Film Service 


Westcott & Thomson, Inc. 
1027 Arch Street, Phila. / 432 4th Ave., N.Y. 






















RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


Printers - Binders 
Book & Catalog Manufacturers 


CONKEY DIVISION 


CHICAGO - 124 W. Monroe St. 
NEW YORK - 405 Park Ave. 


Manufacturing Plants 
Hammond, Indiana - Skokie, Ilinois 








BOOKS e JACKETS e SALES AIDS 
in color BY OFFSET 


WINTHROP PRINTING & OFFSET CO. 


141 WEST SECOND ST., BOSTON 27, MASS. AN 8-9019 
Complete Facilities Within One Plant © One and Two Color Presses up to 59” 


Over 40 Years 





















The Riverside Dress 


Seer. 
+ 
840 MEMORIAL DRIVE re ‘ 432 FOURTH AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, 38, mass. & NEW YORK, 16, N.Y. 

























Noted for the finest quality book, catalogue 
and loose-leaf work. Also specialists in 
limited editions. 


RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, INC. 
461 Eighth Avenue e@ New York City 






















JF Taplen-Co 


Long Island City BOOKBINDERS 
STillwell 4-8570 FOR 111 YEARS 





32-00 Skillman Ave. EDITION 
lis 
er 





















TECHNICAL COMPOSITION CO. 
(Sccentifiec and Technical Book Priaters) 


470 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 10, MASS. 











H. WOLFE DESIGN e COMPOSITION 
a 


ELECTROTYPING e PRINTING e BINDING 


508 W. 26, NEW YORK 1 NEW YOUR 








The Press of 











complete book specialists in 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
manufacturing thin paper and 
service flexible bindings 


2231 West 110th Street - Cleveland 2, Ohio 










WM. F. yy, 
AHRNDT SON 


BOOKBINDERS 


1500 CLINTON AVE. NORTH 
ROCHESTER 21,NEW YORK 
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(No charge for Classification Heading) 


ALUMINUM BINDING SCREWS, POSTS 
G. B. Mfg. Co. 3332 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn _ N. Y. 








Gane Brothers 6 Lane, Inc._.______.4115 Forest Park Bivd., St. Louis, “3 
Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc._.50 E. 21st St., New York, N. 
Leonard, Charles Inc. 79-11 Cooper Ave., "Glendale 27, N. 
Slade, Hipp and Meloy, Inc 729 Lake St., Chicago, i 


United Screw & Bolt Corporation, 2513 W. Bg St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Wilson-Jones Company, Inc.__ 209 S. jefferson St., Chicago, Mi. 





AUCTIONEERS, LIQUIDATORS & APPRAISERS 
Printcraft Representatives __.____.____.136 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Morris Schwartz G Co. ss ._. 37 Warren St.. New York y, N. ¥. 
White, Sidney 229 Varick aks New York 14," N. Y. 





BINDING POSTS-ALUMINUM & BRASS 
Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc.__.__.4115 Forest ~_ Bivd., St. Louis, - 
Griffin, Tago Mores, Walsh, Inc._50 E. a St., New York, N. 
Slade, Hipp and Meloy, Inc.- 729 W. Lake St. Chicago, : 
United Screw G& Bolt Corporation. ._2513 W. Cullerton St., Chicago 8, il. 
Wilson-jones, Company Inc. _ ..209 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Hl. 





BRASS STAMPING & EMBOSSING DIES 
Allied Engravers, Inc.....__. 552 W. Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 
Schultz, E. C., G Co,......._-__-_____712 S. Federal St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


BRASS TYPE 
Kensol-Olsenmark, Inc. __.. Paar: 124 White St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRICS & HOLLANDS 


Dennison Mfg. Co 300 Howard St., Framingham, Mass. 





COATING-VARNISHING-LACQUERING (SHEETS OR ROLLS) 
G. A. Ackerman Co. -1320 S. 54th Ave., Cicero 50, Ill. 
Paper Converting & Finishing Co.1101 §. Kilbourn Ave. Chicago 24, Hl. 


COVERS FOR THE TRADE 


American yasmnestotic Co. ae First Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Becktoid Company _._._....__.___. 1600 Macklind Ave., St. Louis 1U, Mo. 
ene Wem te we ae eh, Kin gsport, Tennessee 
Nat’! Cover G Mfg. Oh Rk oa 6727 S. Broadway, gf Louis 11, Mo. 


CUTTING STICKS (WOOD & PLASTIC) 
American Wood Type Mfg. Co._.42-25 9th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


DRYERS: ELECTRIC, INFRA-RED 


Doyle, j. E., Co 1220 W. 6th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 





ENDLEAF PAPERS 


Hobart Paper Co......_.._.._____.__111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, III 


EXPORTERS-IMPORTERS 
Arnold Barsky Bookbinding Cloths, Inc........______15 Ferry St., N.Y.C. 


EYELETS: PLASTIC, TELESCOPIC 


Kirk F. J., Molding Co. Brook St., Clinton, Mass. 





FILING SUPPLIES & SYSTEMS 
Crownola Loose Leaf Prod., Inc._.._.132 Greene St., New York 12, N. Y. 


GLUE POTS 

Hold-Heet Products Corp._._.._____.905 Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
GOLD LEAF 

Ralph W. Grauert, Inc. _....__..__.._.100 Gold St., New York 38, N. Y. 
GUMMING 

Paper Converting G Finishing Co... 1101 S$. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 24 Ill 

Rexford Paper Co. _..___..__..___..3100 W. Mill Road, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


HEAT-SEALED COVERS 


Yonkers Industrial Plastics Co...._..49 West 33rd St., New York 1, N. Y. 


G. j. Aigner Co 426 S$ Clinton St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Index ieetnetabers: _._..-----2814 Clearwater St., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 





INDEXING TABS 
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SPECIALTY SERVICES, SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


Rate: Listing, per line, 12 consecutive insertions $35.00 Per YEAR 


Wabash Metal Products Co... .____._..1569 Morris St., Wabash, Ind. 


Buyers’ guide 


LAMINATING MACHINES 
Haas Laminator Corporation.___ _..110 E. 31st St., New York, N. Y. 


LAMINATING SERVICE 
Arvey Corporation... 3500 North Kimball Aveune, Chicago 18, Ill. 
Arvey Corporation ___. ~ 300 Communipaw oo Jersey City 4, N Rs 
Mor-Gan Laminating G Foliating Co.. 150 W. d St., New York, N. 
Paper Convertin ng Finishing Co.. 1101 S. Yelibourn Ave., Chicago 24, ri 
Rexford Paper ws ssssse-3100 W. Mill Road, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


LACQUERING AND COATING SERVICE 
Paper Convertin ag Finishing Co._.1101 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 24, It 
Rexford Paper Co. 3100 W. Mill Road, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


LEATHERS-GENUINE 
Dreher Leather Mfg. Corp. 404 Park Ave., So., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
Hoyt & Worthen Tanning Corp....___ Railroad St’, Haverhill, Mass. 
Puerto Rico Tanning Corp. ~ Box 3288, San Juan, Puerto Rico 





LOOSE LEAF BINDER MACHINERY 
Thermatron Div. of Willcox & Gibbs__...214 W. 39th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


Kamket Corporation... 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass 
Loose Leaf House 156 W. 3st St., Los Angeles 7, Calif 
LOOSE LEAF RINGS & METALS 

Crown Loose Leaf Mfg. Co. 552 West Adams St., Chicago, III. 
Eagle Metal Works, Inc._.___3627—36th St. ,Long Island Ci oi - 
Leonard, Charles Inc. 79-11 Cooper Ave., Glendale 27, 

Tenacity Mfg. Co.. _ Cooper & Hosea Sts., Lockland, Cincinnati "5. }. 
U. S. Ring Binder Corp._______.800 Acushnet Ave., New Bedford, Mass. 


PAPER CLEANERS 


Doyle, j. E., Co 1220 W. 6th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 





PASS BOOKS & CHECK BOOKS 





Kunz, J. B., Co. Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
PLASTIC BINDERS AND COVERS 

Demeecwrees, WRG. 159 Cochran St., Chicopee Falls, Mass 
PLASTIC HEAT SEALING MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 

Cosmos Electronic Machine Corp.__._____...656 Broadway, N. Y. 12, N. Y. 

Royal E. Fisler Co. 1315 Cheshire Lane, St. Louis 19 Mo. 


Guild Electronics Inc. 388 Broadway, New York 13, NY 
Thermatron Div. of Willcox & Gibbs 214 \ W. 39th St., N. Y. 18, 


PRESSURE ADHESIVE: 
(Kleen-Stik Strips and Spots) 

















Commercial Bindery, Inc... 854 Howard St., Detroit 26, Mich 
REBUILT EQUIPMENT SOURCES 
American Graphic Arts Mchry Co., Inc., ye Varick St., N. 14, N.Y. 
Gane Bros. G Lane, Inc. 1335 W. Lake _& GS Hl. 
Graphic Rochingry Exchange__. 66 Prince St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jones, James H. Co 808-810 W. Washington, Chicago, III. 
Payne, Ernest Corp 82 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
Printers Supply Co., Inc 10 White St., New York, N. Y. 
Quog Machinery Co., Inc... ___11 Barrow St., New York 14, N. Y. 





Spero, J. G Co., Inc 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago, | 








Stolp-Gore Co. _ 123 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, lll. 
Stout, Samuel C. Co. 343 S. rborn St., Chicago, Ill 
Turner Printing Machinery Inc..______734 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 
Turner Printing Machinery Inc.____6510 Euclid Ave., ‘Cleveland, Ill. 


Turner Printing Machinery Inc... 6327 _ Linwood, Detroit, Mich. 


SEALING MACHINES (AUTO.) SELF MAILERS 
Seal-O-Matic Mach. Mfg. Co. _........333 Hudson St., New York, oi =. 
Thermatron Div. of Willeox G Gibbs 214 W. 39th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING EQUIPMENT 
Commander Engineering G Mfg. Co., 4375 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo 
Lawson Printing Machine Company_.____.4455 Olive St., St. Louis 8, Mo 


STATIC ELIMINATORS 
Statikil, Inc. 1220 W. 6th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Simco Co 920 Walnut St., Lansdale, Pa 








STRIP GUMMING 
Paper Converting G Finishing Co._.1101 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 24, III. 


TAPES: STRIPPING 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Div....6850 S. Harlem Ave., Bedford Park. My 


Rexford Paper Co.._...___.__ 3100 W. Mill Road, Milwaukee 9, 
THERMOMETERS & PYROMETERS 

Wabash Metal Products Co... __._._.._..1569 Morris St., Wabash, Ind. 
THREAD 

Rochester Thread, Inc........_..302 N. Goodman St., Rochester 7; N. Y. 
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Classified ads 











E. C. FULLER CO. 


New York 7, N.Y. 
28 Reade Street 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
720 So. Dearborn St. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


Smyth No. 2 Case Making Machine 
Automatic or Hand Fed 


Smyth No. 1 Case Making Machine 
Automatic or Hand Fed 


Smyth Case Back Forming Machine 





Rebuilt with Factory made parts of 
LATEST DESIGN and bearing the 


same guarantee as a new machine. 











ALL our Machines are 


SKILLFULLY Rebuilt by Trained 
Craftsmen and 


SERVICED by Trained Personnel, 
resulting in a 


SAFE Machinery Investment for you 
at all times 


FEBRUARY 
SPECIALS! 


*All Priced to Save You Money! 

Miehles; Verticals, 29, No. 2, 
Model 56. 

Millers; Simplex, SW, TY. 

Kelly; B, C, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Linotypes; 8, 14, 31. 

Intertypes; C & F2. 

Folders; Cleveland WWF, O & OO, 
Baum 33, 322, 422. 

Cutters; Various models, all sizes, 
35” to 64”. 

Proof Presses; Vandercook 23, 
Hacker Full Page Repro. 

ATF Chief 15, 20, 22, & 29. 

Harris 23x36, one and two color. 

Miller EBCO. 

Multiliths, Davidsons. 

Wide variety of other equipment 

available. Tell us your needs! 


*Prices on request. 
Terms and Trade-Ins Accepted. 
Complete Plants Bought and Sold. 
ERNEST PAYNE Corp. 


Headquarters for Letterpress 
and Offset Equipment 


82 Beekman Street, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-1791 


enn nee ee een 


















REBUILT PAPER CUTTERS 
75 Seybold Precision 39°7, 41” Seybold Auto. 
75 Seybold 10Z P.B.G. 38'/2’’, 44'/2” Oswego Auto. 
65 Seybold 10Z P.B.G. 34/2” Diamond H.C. 
51” Seybold 10Z Auto. 30x44 Seybold Hie Die 
45” Seybold 10Z Auto. 44'/2” Polygraph Auto. 


MAX BARASCH 
211 West 20th Street, New York, N. Y. 








WAtkins 9-2694 









DISPLAY RATES 
~ $14.00 per inch. 


Per Single Column Pape — 
12 times—10% discount Box jt—add’l 5060 


6 times—5% discount 





NON DISPLAY RATES 





MAIL BOX # REPLIES e/o 
BOOK PRODUCTION 

404 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 


SALESMAN WANTED to sell close outs and 
job lots of leatherette, bookcloth, pyroxylin 
and vinyl coated papers and fabrics. Protected 
territories, commission basis, state area now 
covering. Reply Box 7260-200, c/o ey 
PRODUCTION, 404 Park Ave., 8, N. Cc. 








PRODUCTION MANAGER Wanted for com- 
bination Edition and Library Bindery located in 
west. State age and complete historical experi- 
ence and name of former employer, salary desired 
and other pertinent information. Application 
strictly confidential. Write Box 7260-500 c/o 
BOOK PRODUCTION, 404 4th Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 





PRODUCTION ASSISTANT, to executive in 
modern New York Edition Bindery, knowledge 
of costs, estimating and general bindery work. 
Excellent opportunity, send complete resume. 
Box 7189, Realservice Adv. 110 W. 34th St., 
New York City. 








Working Junior Partner Wanted 
Bindery located in California 
Must know Forwarding and/or Finishing 

Long established—going business. 
Write Box #260-400 ¢/o 
BOOK PRODUCTION 

404 Park Ave., So., New York 16, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 

BOOKBINDERY 

PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 
EDITION BINDING 

STATE QUALIFICATIONS 

VAN REES BOOKBINDING CORP. 
316 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











MAINTENANCE ENGINEER 


Completely familiar with preven- 
tive maintenance and maintenance 
scheduling. Supervise all plant 
maintenance and should be able 
to design jigs, fixtures, etc. for 
labor-saving purpose. 


QUALITY CONTROL MAN 


Young college graduate with ex- 
perience in statistical quality con- 
trol. Must have ability to set up 
and control quality by work sam- 
pling and other modern pro- 
cedures. 

Book manufacturing experience desir- 
able. Salary dependent on experience 
and background. Long established 
triple A-! Company. Write full de- 
tails first letter. Box 7260-100 c/o 
BOOK PRODUCTION, 404 Park Ave., 
South, New York 16, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


76” MIEHLE Rotary Press, Single 
color, latest type 


36” x 48” COTTRELL 2-color 
Rotary Press 


42” x 58” HARRIS LSK 2-color 
Offset Press 


5/0 MIEHLE Perfector, chain 
delivery 


5/0 MIEHLE Perfector, Dexter 
pile suction feeder 


5/0 MIEHLE 2-color, suction 
pile feeder 


#46 MIEHLE 2-color, chain 
delivery 


#41 MIEHLE 2-color, chain 
delivery 


#56 MIEHLE single color 
Model 25 LINOTYPE 


The FALCO Corporation 





Miehle 56 S. 


29-05 120 St. 6333 So. Ashland Ave. 
Flushing 54, N.Y. | Chicago 36, Ill. 
HI 5-2243 PR 8-5200 

FOR SALE 


6/0 Miehle T. C.—Dex. Suc. Pile Feeder—X.D. 
C. and T. C.—Chain del. DEX. 


pile stream feeder 


56” Seybold Dayton Power Cutter 
57” Seybold 10Z Power Cutter with Auto. 


Clamp 

52’"x67” Dexter Double 16-32 Folder with 
Crossfeeder 

40x56” Dexter Quad with Perforator and 
Crossfeeder 


40x54” Dexter Double 16 Folder with Cross- 


feeder 


30” Rosback Rotary Perforator with 4 heads 
30” Rosback Check Perforator 


COMPLETE PLANTS BOUGHT 
AND SOLD 


PRINTING MACHINERY 


APEX company. INC. 


210 Elizabeth St. WOrth 6-0070 N.Y. 12, N.Y. 











LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


Journeyman to Executive 
Positions open all parts of U. S. in Book 
Manufacturing and Bindery Work (edi- 
tion, trade, blank book & commercial) 
GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE INC. 

Helen M. Winters, Mgr. 
Dept. BP-2, 307 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





WE BUY e WE SELL 
MACHINERY FOR 
Printers « Binders 
Lithographers e Converters 
& Allied Trades 


American Graphic Arts Machinery Co., Inc. 
229 Varick St., N. Y. 14, N. Y. 











STATIKIL® 


GUARANTEED TO 


.~S TOP 


+ 
STATIC ELECTRICITY ~- 
$3 PER CAN $30 PER poz. > 


STATIKIL INC. 


1220 W. 6th ST.+ CLEVELAND 13, O. 











ACETATE LAMINATING 


Can be done profitably with the Haas 
Dry Process, Continuous Laminator with- 
out messy adhesives. 
both sides up to 24” width, any length. 
12” model also available. Write today! 


HAAS LAMINATOR CORP. 
110 E. 31 St., New York 16, N. Y. 











OR 5-6777 





Laminate one or 





BOOK PRODUCTION 














DISPLAY RATES 


6 times—5% discount 





NON DISPLAY RATES 


MAIL BOX # REPLIES e¢/o 


$14.00 per inch, Minimum $5.00 BOOK PRODUCTION 
Per Single Column $1.00 per line 404 Fourth Avenue 
12 times—10% discount Box j{—add’l 50c New York 16, N. Y. 







Classified ads 
































































































































" 
e FOR SALE 
Rebuilt & Guaranteed 
aa BINDERY 
t. "y. 
BINDERY Be Ml i ft EQUIPMENT 
EQUIPMENT 1-36" Mate Grom, Peter 
xt. *y. 
1—4—4R Miehle, Dexter Fecder, 
DEXTER NEWS FOLDERS Ext. Del’y. #17305 NEW AND RECUILT 
y—aOeSA AE. angles 1a Mlle TY #8125, 20 Box juengst 12” Gatherer W/Stitch 
DEXTER BOOK FOLDERS 1—22x28 Miehle Horizontal #513 26 Box Juengst 12” Gatherer W/Stitcher 
1—42x57” No. 191A Outside Attach. 1—Model 191A 42x57 Cross Feeder Smyth #1 Automatic Case Maker 
2 par, 1 Rt. Ang. eg iy fk > Symth #1 Hand Fed Case = 
2—39x52” No. 189A; 2 36x48” No. 190 id 7 Casing-In Machines 
apa ‘ic, 189 par. 32 erry McCain Folder-Single suym ae . 

Chopper—Has McCain Feeder Smyth = 12 Sewers, AC Motors 
gs jie tek ite ch ts Su Excellent for Covers. Sheridan 9 x 12 Gatherer, Stitcher, 
peor pila hand arc ee ee eee Perfect Binding & Covering Unit 

Following 2nd Fold. peccastanaahitecs bgp 0S Christensen-Pony-Gang-Stitcher 
gag ap to - Cleveland Automatic Folder Model ue gexds a bag arden s = oe il 
rown Wuads evelian utomatic Foider at 2 ” a ee e 
* land A ic Folder Model K 39x52 
Saleen cis Straight and 36" Modern ‘Jobber 1 BA. Cros Feeder ni itt vane a” Sewer 
Curve Needle Sewing Machines a et ae te ae eee ‘ m 0 er 
2—#16 Boston Mult. Hd. Stitchers a ae aeceue Cooma satan sa wares Crawley Rounders and Backers 
1—Casemaker Fuller Triple Liner and Headband machine Pleger Rd. Corner Turning In Mach. 
ina wimnteia Robinson 45” Rotary Card Cutter 
J. SPERO & COMPANY Singer +6-9 & 6-19 Sewers 
, Chi 6, Mlinois ; 
STOLP-GORE COMPANY] —*? =, Rando}, Chicane, & tino Soy Toon Stadeaae 
123 So. Jefferson Street, Chicago 6 Cleveland Folder Model E, 17 x 22 
CEntral 6-2955-56 Cleveland Folder Model 00, 22 x 28 
Baum Folder Model 289, 19 x 25 
SIMPLEX TIPPING MACHINE | iim lmenmtiedna Ecos 
Brackett Stripper, Single Head 
39 x 52 DEXTER 109-a | |NUIQUSMMIUAN MLC) | Bracet stipe, snc 
luers 
Late Style Cross Feeder Book Back 6 
ty BOOK COMPRESSOR, Seybold 20” Pleger rept haa 
BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO,] | SMYTH Casing-in Machine 12” ent Seat Raster 
SMYTH #2 Casemaker 17” Hand Roller Backer 
Pe 3767 Chester Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio Z Ganes Book Compressor 
SHERIDAN Continuous Casemaker Meyers Library Backer 
4 ig Fm JUENGST Gathering Units, 12”, 16” 27” Pleger Bench Gluer 
P 24” Potdevin Type “O” Gluer 
a s 
"ALL FOLDERS & OROSS FEEDERS: ROBERTSON BROS., INC, 18” Gluemaster Bench Gluer 
64-Inserter Installed on 32” Gluemaster Bench Gluer 
». Double 32 Folders for 64 Page 117 CEDAR LANE ” 
Delivery-Fast-Simple- 24” Smyth Gluer W/Conveyor 
7 ry Simple-Positive 
. JIM McCORMICK ENGLEWOOD, N. J. Glue Cookers W/Agitators 
4 922-4 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn 32, LOwell 7-0500 Standing Presses, 20 x 28 
; reno SOuth 8-0976 Nevien Rod Dollies 
Press Boards, Stainless Sti. Bd. 18 x 24 
is Tape End Trimmers 
KENSOL REDUCE CREDIT LOSSES Sheridan 33” Power Cutter 
GOLD STAMPING EQUIPMENT by Using perl eng mee see 
—— au . Row rn f 
y OLSENMARK ROLL LEAF DEPENDABLE Nypren-Dahly 36” ‘rena Ao sel 
Y. SERVOL, BRASS G STEEL TYPE “Pp. A. T.” Rosback 36” Rd. Hole Perforator, 6 Hds. 
— KENSOL-OLSENMARK, INC. a s Universal Kalamazoo Punch Head, N-D 
124 White St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. CAnal 6-3384-5 —— . bie Graphic Latham Multiplex Power Punch 
rts Industry Portland Foot Pwr. Punch 
a dk i Mis es Sia Jacques 33” and 40” Board Shears 
Se ee ee ee Boston #18 Mult. Hd. ¥2” Stitcher 
R. MARCHETTI & BRO., INC. heals iced Latham Stitchers V2” and 3%” Cap. 
* FINE BOOK GILDING x New Earlline Hydraulic Standing and 
Gilt Edges © ed Under Gold» Gilt Tops a eS 93 Worth St. Bundling Presses 
, sedi 5 th peg ears ny New York 13, N. Y. New Potdevin Gluers 
7 bor St. New York 12, N. Y. New Lovell Wringers 
hose ABLISHED 1916 GRamercy 7-5629 ° 
® STM Mn EQUIPMENT WANTED cian Aegan? ee i 
Get Full Production 
- cease y Pri mae: WANTED by Non-Dealer JAMES H. JONES CO. 
ot inmeeesiory Wesh. MONO COMPOSITION MATS Phone SEeley 3-6020-21-22-23 
y! Doile Pl PAPER CLEANERS Reply Box #260-300 c/o 808-810 W. Washington Bivd. 
e Write for Free Bulletia BOOK PRODUCTION ; 
Chicago 7, Ill. 
ee ¥ J — DOYLE COMPANY 404 Park Ave., So., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
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m= NEXT MONTH 


MEDICAL BOOKS: 


=} -{o}>lUlongie) mic 


NEW IDEAS IN ESTIMATING 
FOUNDED 1925 * BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE 


Special features HANDLING SCRAP AT MEREDITH 
32 = The Basis Issues of 1961, 
by Carlton Mellick, Joseph Kinlein, and Joseph Denn 
34 Adhesives for Binding Machines, : : : YEARBOOK EXPENOITURES Ta 
by Arthur Mayer, Al Zelman, Ralph Box, Martin Blumberg, and Ben Duby 
36 How to Budget Hourly Costs, 
by Harold R. White, Printing Industry of Illinois Assoc. 
39 = Collating Catalog Sheets 


How to Choose an Imposition, by David Kass, The Trade Bindery 





m ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Algen Press Corp. 59 





41 
46 Book Testing and Measurement Baum, Russell Ernest, Div. of Bell & 
48 


: : 2 Howell Co. Cover | 
Preparing Specifications for Textbooks, Belding Corticelli __ : 


by W. Michael Bodden, Houghton Mifflin Co. Brackett Stripping Machine'Co. ____ |. 

50 Hand Binding from a Suitcase Canfield Paper Co. 58 
55 Quality Paperbacks—Design Review, Carey Press, nc. 69 
by Marshall Lee, H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. — wee s 


i Crawley Book Machinery Co. =D 
56 Quality Paperbacks—Market Review, Crown Paperboard Co., ‘Inc. _.__.____Cover |i 


by William Larned, E. P. Dutton Co.; Robert Silver, Viking Press; Davey Co. (The) __- 4 
Jay Tower, New American Library; and John Pizey, Grove Press DuPont, E. |. de Nemours G Co., Fabrikoid 


; Div. ir 
Idea Factory in a Barn Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. — 


68 Hallmarks of Good Typography Glatfelter Co., P. Ha 4 


68 Calendar of Events—1961 Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc. _. 18 
Heminway & Bartlett Mfg. oR ae 
Interlaken Mills ~ 30 


Regular departments FEBRUARY 1961 Kendall Co., (Fhe) Textile Div. _...._... 


Lawson Co.,~ (The) 3 
5 Graphic Digest Mead Corpi (The) 1 


Merz-Vonder Haar Corp. 8 
31 Gathered & Forwarded Mid-States Steel & Wire Co. Wee 


52 Publishing News Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. ___ 25, 26, 27, 28 
53 J. K. Lasser Co. Index of Book Manufacturing Activity einer, 2s: _ 


44. What’s New in Supplies and Equipment i oo co D2 


Peterson Electronic Die Co., Inc. - 
Plastic Binding Corp. 
STAFF Potdevin Machine Co. 


Printing Industries Equipment, Inc. —____ 
Publisher: E. A. Freund; Editor: Walter Kubilius; News Editor: Irwin Schorr; Art Director: Alberto Printing Machinery .Co. 


P. Gavasci; Business Manager: Toni Wagner; Advertising Manager:Winslow T. Reither. Rexford Paper Co.. 


Rosback, F. P. Co. 


Royal Zenith Corp: 
ADVISORY COUNCIL Sheridan, T. W. G G. B. Co. 


Abinadon Press W. C. Bosworth Forbes Litho Co. Edward W. Miller Ontie Bindery Joseph Kinlein Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. _._.__ 
Amer. Beauty Cover Co. Kiel Sterling 0. E. Freedman Olin E. Freedman Oxford Univ. Press John Bega Smyth Manufacturing Co 
American Book Co. Fred Hofferth The Franklin Bdry. Lewis Whitton Phila. Bindery Louis Weissaerber igre: cpa par 
Amer. Bk. Pub. Council! D. J. Pratt Grolier Society. Ine. Edw. McKenna Plimoton Press Henry B. Roberts Sorg Paper Co. 
Amer. Bk. Stratford Sidney Satenstein Grosset & Dunlap Irving Simon Polygraphie Co. of A. Joseph Hyland : ‘ f Ge Tire & Rubber 
Amer. inst. Graph Arts Joyee Morrow Harcourt. Brace Kermitt Patton Practical Bookbinding Wm Ginsburg Textileather, Div. o neral Tire u 
- . Fag core ead & Bros. Daniel F. Bradiey ene hie jee See Co. 8, 15, 17, 19, 21,23 
a m arvard Univ. Press Burt Stratton Princeton Univ. Pr. ~ & wrig . 
Hawkeye Bindery Jack Osterholtz Quinn & buden J. Hervert Bryan Turck & Reinfeld, Inc. —___ — 59, 8 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston M. J. Suppes Rand McNatiy & Co. Chris Dubs Uni-Mark i} 
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ROYAL 
ZENITH 


3214" « 42%" » 53%" » 67" Sizes 










Exceeds all U. S. safety standards, two button safety controls. 





Magnetomatic, fully or semi-automatic electronic programming available. 







Magnified, eye-level, illuminated indicator allows fine settings to %”. 





Magnetic clutch, overload cutout. + Quick, sure lubrication. 


Ef ROYAL ZENITH CORPORATION 
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